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‘*In the 
Balance’”’ 


O amount of money “saved” by using 
N questionable or antiquated equipment 
- outweighs your responsibility to provide 
children with the utmost in SAFE school 
transportation. 





On that score alone, your choice should be 
SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL Safety School Bus 
Body because its welded and riveted type of 
construction makes it the safest and strongest. 
Safety glass is furnished throughout, auto- 
matic warning flashers, and every practical 
accident prevention factors are in-built fea- 
tures with SUPERIOR. 





SUPERIOR’S distributed ventilation affords 
your children extra comfort and healthfulness. 
Its low cost is most important, its ability to 
stand up for years with a minimum of main- 
tenance expense. Yes, it has a fine appear- 
ance, also! 














Any way you figure it, SUPERIOR, with its ALL-STEEL 
SAFETY construction—and its many important advantages— 
is the outstanding dollar-for-dollar value among school bus 


bodies. 
Manufactured by 
SUPERIOR BODY Each one of the distributors listed here has had long experience 
a in dealing with school transportation problems and would wel- 
—— S Pv come a chance to discuss your district’s needs. Call the nearest 
Safety School Bus one. 


Bodies. 











Distributed by: 


| CARTER MFG. COMPANY | SUPERIOR BODY SALES CO.) SUPERIOR BODY SALES 


1132 Kansas Street 2905 E. Fifth Avenue 4908 Arnold Avenue 
| MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE | KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE | CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Especially Designed 


to supply pupils who will not study any more 
mathematics with those socially useful mathe- 
matical tools that are indispensable for intelli- 
gent living, and to arouse an interest in the 
further study of mathematics. 


Problems have rich social significance, dealing 
with home life, community life, elementary 


business, etc. 


Review of arithmetic placed at the end and re- 
served for remedial needs. Diagnostic tests 
throughout indicate when review is necessary. 


High School List 


Hart and Gregory 
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MATHEMATICS 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
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increase the blood flow to your head. This 


L \he gentle, rhythmic chewing of gum helps 


Pleasant, wholesome Chewing Gum 


helps keep you alert... 


tends to make you feel more wide awake and 
keener minded. And, at the same time, sweet, 
pleasant-tasting chewing gum supplies a quick 
pick-up of energy. That is why chewing gum 
helps keep you alert at your work . . . it is an 
aid in fighting fatigue and drowsiness. There’s 


a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 


University Research is basis of our advertising 


Four recognized factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Proper Nourishment, (2) The Dentist. (3) Clean 
Teeth and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 1-34 






NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS. ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORE 
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Unfinished Business... 


bill for the next biennium has been enacted 

into law, school people are somewhat in- 
clined to view with indifference the activities of the 
legislature in the waning days of its present session. 
Such indifference is to be deplored as our legisla- 
tive duties will not be ended until the Seventy- 
First Session of the General Assembly has ad- 
journed. Three very definite obligations yet remain 
for friends of public education: 

1. To make certain that sufficient revenues are 

provided to meet appropriations. 

2. To continue our efforts for enactment of re- 

maining points in our program. 

3. To guard against enactment of undesirable 

school legislation. 

1. To make certain that sufficient revenues are 
provided to meet appropriations. Our experience 
of the past biennium should have taught us that 
state school appropriations and state funds actually 
available for schools may be two quite different 
items. Last year the former exceeded the latter 
by approximately $1,000,000. The reason for this 
difference or impoundment is simple: the 1937 legis- 
lature failed to provide revenues sufficient to meet 
appropriations. 

A recurrence of our unpleasant experience with 
impoundments during the past two years can be 
avoided during the next biennium only if the legis- 
lature enacts revenue measures sufficient to pay 
for the appropriations they have made. 

According to Commissioner of Finance and Tax- 
ation Kefauver, the state needs approximately 
$3,500,000 more per year to balance its budget dur- 
ing the next biennium than it did during the past 


N= THAT the major school appropriations 


biennium. It is estimated that recently enacted 
revenue measures will bring the following sums 
annually: 
ee $ 600,000 
er rc ee 200,000 
Increase in revenue bill.................. 200,000 
Transfer from debt service to general 

fund (anticipated) ................. 307,000 
meme Welehet few... .. 0.00.2 n eee eee. 700,000 
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This leaves a probable deficit of from one million 
to one and a half million dollars, which must be 
impounded or slashed off present general fund ap- 
propriations unless this much additional revenue 
is provided for. 

It is now the duty of those who have successfully 
pled with their legislators to give us an adequate 
school appropriation to plead with equal earnest- 
ness that they do not adjourn until revenues have 
been provided to meet these appropriations. 

2. To continue our efforts for enactment of re- 
maining points in our program. 

Two major points in our “Next Step in Tennes- 
see’s Educational Program” are still pending in the 
legislature: 

(a) The teachers’ Pension Bill has passed second 
reading in both houses and is now in the hands 
of the respective steering committees. 

(b) The Tenure Bill was recommended for pas- 
sage by the Senate Committee on Education, but 
immediately after it was brought up for third 
and final reading the Senate adjourned and placed 
the measure in the hands of the steering com- 
mittee. 

The measure encountered similar difficulty on its 
final reading in the House, which body, after heated 
discussion, voted to postpone indefinitely considera- 
tion of the measure. 

3. To guard against enactment of undesirable 
legislation. 

During every session of the legislature in the 
past decade a number of “wild-cat” or undesirable 
school bills have been proposed by various legisla- 
tors, and a number of these measures have been 
enacted—to the detriment of the public school sys- 
tem. A good example of such legislation is the 
automatic extension of certificates act which was 
passed by both the 1935 and 1937 legislatures. Thus 
far, the educational forces have been able to defeat 
or postpone action on measures of this nature now 
pending in the present general assembly, but there 
is always a danger that “swaps” may be made or 
undesirable bills “slipped through” in the rush 
which accompanies the closing days of any legis- 
lative session. Only eternal vigilance on the part 





SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, S. C. 





Summer session of nine weeks (45 days), } 

opens June 13 and closes August 4, 1939. , 
Elementary school clinic, June 19 to July 8 

and July 10 to July 29. > 
Curriculum work, available for elementary 

and high school teachers. 
More than 100 other courses available in 

21 departments and schools. 

For Full Information, Write to 
J. A. STODDARD, Director of Summer School ; 
UNIVERSITY OF SouTH CAROLINA 
Columbia, S. C. » 
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of friends of public education will prevent such an 
occurrence at this time. 

A complete summary of school legislation enacted 
by the Seventy-First General Assembly will appear 
in the April issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


T. E. A. CONVENTION 

It won’t be long now! Only a few weeks remain 
before ten thousand teachers of Tennessee will bid 
fond farewell to their students, close their class- 
rooms, don their “Sunday-go-to-meetings” and head 
for Nashville to attend the seventy-fourth annual 
convention of the Tennessee Education Association. 
At this year’s convention they will find: 

1. Out-of-state speakers galore — including Mrs. 

Georgia McAdams Clifford, Dr. James Shelby 

Thomas, Dr. Erling M. Hunt, Dr. R. L. Morton, 

Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Mr. George Wallace, Mrs. 

May Arbuthnot, Mr. Grant A. Waddle, Dr. Wil- 

bur E. Gilman, Dr. William McGovern, Dr. Mur- 

phy P. Rogers, Mr. Joseph A. Leeder, Mr. Eugene 

J. Weigel, Miss Caroline Dale Fredeker. 

Excellent departmental programs — resulting 

from months of careful planning by depart- 

mental chairmen. 

3. Better departmental meeting places—more spa- 
cious and “closer in.” 

4. Wonderful entertainment features—luncheons, 
teas, banquets, all-state chorus and orchestra, 
reception, dance, etc. 

In order that adequate housing facilities may 
be available to those attending the convention, the 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 
committee to list all available lodging places in the 
city. We advise that those planning to attend the 
convention immediately make reservations with the 
hotel of their choice or with Mr. Murray Hogan, 
Chamber of Commerce, Nashville, Tennessee. 


e 
Who Am |? 


I am the companion of doubt and despair: I am 
the deluder and deceiver of man; I am the destroyer 
of confidence; I am the retarder and obstructor of 
progress; I am the belater of success; I am the author 
and finisher of failure in the lives of many men. 


) 
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I mar personality; I defeat the purpose of youth; 
I’ve won many victories in conflict with humanity. 

It is | who usher into the city of ruin and despond- 
ency thousands and thousands of America’s sturdy 
young men and young women; it is I who hurl down 
into the dust talents undeveloped and unheard of. 

I am one of man’s greatest enemies, and I live and 
thrive in the lives of men. I am sorry to confess it, but 
man has it in his power to conquer me. 

Who am I? Iam Fear!—HerMaN L. HOWELL. 


* 
PROGRAM, GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Thursday, April 6, 1939, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding—ERnNeEst C. Batt, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 

Invocation—Dr. W. F. Powell, First Baptist Church, Nashville. 

Vocal Solo—Joseph McPherson, Former Member Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

Address—Ernest C. Ball, President, Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Address—B. O. Duggan, Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 

Vocai Solo—Joseph McPherson. 

Address—“The Pass-Word,” Mrs. Georgia McAdams Clifford, 
Author, Instructor and Lecturer, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Announcements. 

Platform Guests—T. E. A. Administrative Council Members, 
Presidents and Secretaries of the East, Middle, West, and 
Southeastern Tennessee Education Associations, and of the 
Pr. >. ©. A. 


Second General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, April 7, 10:30 A.M. 
Presiding—ErRneEst C. Batu, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
Music—Community Singing Led by Charles W. Greer, Silver 
Burdett Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Address—Governor Prentice Cooper. 
Address—Dr. James Shelby Thomas, President of Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology, Potsdam, New York. 
Announcements. 
Platform Guests—Commissioners, Members of State Board of 
Education, and Members of Board of Trustees of University 
of Tennessee. 


Third General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, April 7, 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—ErRnest C. Batt, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
Tennessee Choral and Instrumental Festival—Joseph A. Leeder 
and Eugene J. Weigel, Directors. 
10 :00-2 :00 
Grand Lodge Building 


Association Reception and Dance. 


Fourth General Session 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Saturday, April 8, 1939, 10:30 A.M. 


Presiding—Ernest C. Batt, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 

Piano Solo—Roy Underwood, Director, Department of Piano, 
Ward-Belmont College, Nashville. 

Address—Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University. 

Piano Solo—Roy Underwood. 

Committee Reports. 

Adjournment. 

Platform Guests—State Officers of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, American Legion, etc. 
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Tennessee Schools Face a Crucial Problem 


“There are of course many problems of 
teaching, of curriculum, and of adminis- 
tration. But most fundamental of all the 
conditions required is that of adequate 
support. We have experienced 100 years of 
discussion and achievement in this area. 
We are in a period when we have frankly 
to recognize the inadequacy of the support 
now available and the difficulty of securing 
sufficient revenue to carry forward our 
program.”—George D. Strayer, “Today’s 
Problems in Financing Education,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting of Public School Business Offi- 
cials, 1937, p. 115. 


LL WHO ARE interested in 
the educational opportunities 
afforded the children in the 

state have given serious considera- 
tion to the acute financial problems 
which the schools of Tennessee have 
faced for several years. There is 
more than one part to a complete 
answer to these financial problems. 
However, a recent study has thrown 
considerable light upon one aspect of 
the answer,’ that is, the trend in 
federal taxation. Have the people 
of the state of Tennessee been called 
upon during recent years to pay an 
increasing proportion of the federal 
tax bill? If so, what does this mean 
to the support of the schools of the 
state? 

In considering this question, let us 
look back over a period of time long 
enough to see the trend. In doing so, 
the extent to which federal taxes 
were drawn from the resources of 
the state during economically pros- 
perous times, during the depression, 
and during recent years will be re- 
vealed. It would seem well to analyze 
also conditions in certain other states 
or sections of the country. Com- 
parisons will help visualize more 
clearly conditions in Tennessee. 





*Leslie L. Chisholm, The Shifting of 
Federal Taxes and Its Implications for 
Public Schools, published by the publishers 
of The Journal of Experimental Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1939. 


LESLIE L. CHISHOLM, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Education 
The State College of Washington 


Trend in Federal Taxation 
The information presented in 
Table I reveals that the nation’s tax 
bill was less in 1932 than in either 
1928 or 1929. However, the per cent 
of decrease varied considerably for 
various states and sections of the 
country. The reduction in Tennes- 
see’s federal tax bill in 1932 as com- 
pared to 1928 was less than the cor- 
responding reduction for the country 
as a whole. On the other hand, the 
reduction in the federal tax bill for 
the state of New York, one of the 
states most able to support its schools 
under a system of state and local 
taxation based on the Model Tax 
Plan of the National Tax .\ssociation 
and uniformly applied throughout 
the nation, was greater than that for 
either the country as a whole or for 
Tennessee. 

The relative reduction in the fed- 
eral tax load carried by the poorest 
twelve states considered as a group, 
of which Tennessee is one, in 1932 
as compared to 1928 was significantly 
less than that carried by the richest 
group of twelve states. 

During 1933 the foregoing trend 
became more evident. The reduction 
in Tennessee’s federal tax bill, as 
well as that of the poorest group of 
twelve states, as compared to 1928 
was from one-half to two-thirds the 
corresponding reduction for either 
the state of New York or the richest 
twelve states considered as a group. 
In fact, New York’s federal tax bill 
in 1933 as compared to 1928 was re- 
duced more than twice the corre- 
sponding reduction for Tennessee. 
The reduction for the richest twelve 
states as a group was approximately 
two times the corresponding reduc- 
tion for the poorest twelve states as 


—.. 


don 
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TABLE I 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN FEDERAL Tax Birt Since 1928 
State or Group 1928 1929 1932 1933 1936 1937 
Tennessee oe a 5.88 —38.22 —26.45 58.74 90.55 
New York__._._.________ ______ 0.00 11.89 —46.45 —54.07 —0.34 26.57 
United States 0.00 6.29 —43.92 —44.47 15.26 45.91 
Poorest twelve __- __0.00 3.98 —39.10 —25.92 52.31 85.79 
Richest twelve _ saan OD 7.41 —44,32 —49.18 6.12 35.61 





Source of data: Leslie L. Chisholm, The Shifting of Federal Taxes and Its 
Implications for Public Schools, published by the publishers of the Journal of E-xrperi- 
mental Education, Madison, Wisconsin, 1939. 
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a group. The reduction for the coun- 
try as a whole was more than one 
and three-fourths times the similar 
reduction for either Tennessee or the 
poorest group of twelve states. 

In 1936 the country as a whole 
paid fifteen per cent more federal 
taxes than in 1928: This increase 
was not shared equally by all states. 
The increase in the federal taxes paid 
by the people of the state of Ten- 
nessee in 1936 as compared to 1928 
was approximately four times the 
corresponding increase for the coun- 
try as a whole. On the other hand, 
the people of the state of New York 
paid slightly less federal taxes in 
1936 than in 1928. The increase for 
the poorest twelve states considered 
as a group was more than eight times 
the corresponding increase for the 
richest group of twelve states. 

During 1937 federal tax collections 
were 45.91 per cent above the level 
for 1928 and significantly above the 
1936 level. This was due primarily 
to the addition of new taxes and to 
changes in tax rates. In 1937 the 
people of Tennessee paid slightly less 
than twice as much in federal taxes 
as in 1928. The increase for Ten- 
nessee, relatively speaking, was twice 
the corresponding increase for the 
country as a whole and three and 
one-half times the similar increase 
for the state of New York. The per 
cent of increase in the amount of 
federal taxes paid by the people of 
the poorest group of twelve states in 
1937 as compared to 1928 was slight- 
ly less than twice the corresponding 
increase for the country as a whole 
and approximately two and one-half 
times the similar increase for the 
richest twelve states considered as a 
group. 


Expenditures for Education 

The trend in federal taxation has 
little meaning except when it is 
thought of in terms of related infor- 
mation. What is the trend in edu- 
cational expenditures ? 

During 1936, the last year for 
which information concerning educa- 
tional expenditures is available for 
all states, the country as a whole 
spent more than twice as much for 

(Continued on page twenty-seven) 











Music Broadcasts for 
Elementary Schools 














STATION WSM 


Based on 


THE MUSIC HOUR 
TWO-BOOK COURSE 


(State Adopted) 
By McConathy, Miessner, Birge, and Bray 


The Music Educational Service Division of Silver Burdett Com- 
pany is pleased to cooperate with the Tennessee State Department 
of Education in the two series of music instruction lessons being 
broadcast by Station WSM of Nashville. These lessons are planned 
to provide instruction in the use of Music Hour material in the 
elementary schools and enrich the appreciation program. They 
are especially prepared to aid the untrained teacher in handling 
simple type lessons in music. 


Although these broadcasts have a very definite and progressive 
development in the simplest fundamental steps, the main purpose 
of the lessons is to bring enjoyment to the children which will 
motivate their desire to participate, not only in the lesson, but in 
further work in the music program. 


For detailed teaching instructions consult the mimeo graphed 
suggestions sent out by the State Department and study: 


WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD KNOW 


and 


MUSIC IN RURAL EDUCATION 
*« * * 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 EAST TWENTIETH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Representative: Dan Robison, Paris, Tennessee 
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State Department of Education Sponsors Ele- 
mentary School Music Broadcasts 


HE STATE department of 

education is pleased to an- 

nounce two series of weekly 
broadcasts over Station WSM (650 
kilocycles) which will bring music 
instruction programs for elementary 
schools. The state-adopted music 
textbooks are The Music Hour, Two- 
Book Course, Lower Grades for 
grades one to four and Upper 
Grades for grades five to eight. The 
lessons are planned to provide in- 
struction in the use of the material 
and to enrich the appreciation pro- 
gram. The broadcasts for grades 
one to four will begin on Tuesday, 
March 7, 1939, 10 A.M., Central 
Standard Time, and will continue on 
the same day and hour each week for 
a period of eight weeks. The length 
of each broadcast for the lower 
grades will be fifteen minutes. The 
broadcasts for grades five to eight 
will begin on Thursday, March 9, 
1939, 10 A.M., Central Standard 
Time, and will continue on the same 
day and hour each week for a period 
of eight weeks. The length of each 
broadcast for the upper grades will 
be thirty minutes. 

This series of broadcasts is the 
result of careful study and planning. 
The idea for this service was sug- 
gested by Mr. John B. Dodge, music 
instructor, Isaac Litton School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. In response to 
an inquiry from the state department 
of education, school superintendents 
throughout the state reported a need 
for such a program. 

Station WSM, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, has generously agreed to provide 
its facilities for this trial series of 
broadcasts. Unless a sufficient num- 
ber of schools participate in the pro- 
gram and find it helpful, it will not 
be continued in the fall. Every teach- 
er who uses the program is urged to 
notify the Division of Elementary 
Schools, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Acknowledgment is made to the 
editorial staff of Silver Burdett Com- 
pany for its cooperation in the prep- 
aration of these programs. 

The series of broadcasts will refer 
constantly to the use of phonograph 
records both as illustrative material 
and also for follow-up work ‘and 
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R. LEE THOMAS 
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regular classroom teaching. Many o 
the selections used in the broadcasts 
will be drawn from the list of records 
associated with the vocal and instru- 
mental program in the state-adopted 
textbooks. The records used in each 
broadcast are listed in the instruc- 
tions to teachers for each lesson out- 
lined in this series. 

The state-adopted texts, The Music 
Hour, Two-Book Course, Lower 
Grades and Upper Grades, have been 
issued to the respective grades one to 
eight, and copies of the books should 
be in the hands of the children for 
their active participation during each 
radio broadcast. 

For the benefit of the teacher, 
suggestions are given here so that 
the teacher may arrange the regular 
classroom work in anticipation of the 
broadcasts. There are, also, general 
instructions for the management of 
the classroom during the broadcasts. 

In order to make the content of 
each broadcast as interesting as pos- 
sible, it is suggested that the teacher 
avoid utilizing the specified songs in 
classwork until after the broadcast. 
Moreover, it would be well for the 
teacher to be familiar in advance with 
the references to the pupils’ books 
and to the teaching directions in the 
manuals as given in the paragraph 
under each broadcast section. 





General Instructions 
I. The Teacher. 

The teacher should stand where all mem- 
bers of the class can see her. She should 
quietly lead the class, encourage response, 
be ready to follow the directions. How- 
ever, since we are endeavoring to train 
the children to listen, the teacher should 
avoid repeating the broadcaster’s directions. 
Pupils soon learn to follow these directions. 

The teacher may sing with the class, but 
it is essential that she use an extremely 
light head tone. Two adult voices singing 
with the pupils are apt to prove distracting. 

The teacher may precede any radio les- 
son by reading the words of the song to 
the class. 

These lessons are not intended to sup- 
plant the assigned classroom music work 
but to supplement it. If the teacher feels 
that the combined load is too heavy, she 
need not teach additional stanzas of the 
songs, but she is asked to complete the 
teaching of the stanza begun by the broad- 
caster. 

It is of primary importance that the radio 
lessons should be followed up in subsequent 
lessons in the classroom. The songs to 
which the children are introduced in the 


broadcast should be reviewed until the chil- 
dren can sing them well. Likewise, other 
matter introduced by the broadcaster should 
be discussed, such as the lives of com- 
posers, interesting information regarding 
songs and instrumental music, and other 
points to which the children’s attention has 
been called during the broadcast. 

The opening and closing signatures of 
the series of broadcasts for the lower 
grades is the theme of “The Swan,” which 
appears on the frontispiece of the Lower 
Grades Book, and for the upper grades is 
the theme of the “Dance of the Happy 
Spirits,” which appears in music notation 
on page 148 of the Upper Grades Book. 


II. Organization of the Room. 

1. The radio should be placed so that 
the children can hear easily, and the tone 
quality should be modulated so that it is 
beautiful at all times. 

2. It is important that the room be quiet 
throughout the broadcast with as few dis- 
turbing factors as possible. Response to 
the questions of the broadcaster will, of 
necessity, be rapid. The teacher can assist 
by calling on individuals to reply. 

3. Particular care must be taken that 
the children sing sweetly at all times. In 
the radio lessons, the pitch will be sounded 
on the piano, or the record, and the direc- 
tion “ready, sing” will be given. For the 
classroom singing, however, it is suggested 
that the teacher sound the pitch of “do,” 
then the beginning tone; then the children 
sing the beginning tone, clearly, sustaining 
it long enough that every one is able to 
“tune in” and be ready for the direction 
“sing.” The children should at all times 
sing with such light tone that they can 
hear the broadcaster and keep with him, but 
the tone should, in spite of its lightness, 
have life and vitality. Careful enunciation 
will aid in good tone production. The 
teacher may precede any radio lesson by 
reading the words of the song to the class, 
or by asking them to read the words. It 
is requested that the introduction of the 
music be reserved for the broadcaster. 

4. In the elementary grades part of the 
work is devoted to activities by the chil- 
dren. For this reason, as much space as 
possible should be left in the aisles and at 
the front of the room for group participa- 
tion. In classes where the space is limited 
for all children to participate, the teacher 
can, in advance of the lesson, designate the 
children who are to participate on that 
particular day. The children who are not 
active should sing or in the case of in- 
strumental music should listen. 


III. Use of the Books. 

1. The music books should be passed 
out to the class prior to tuning in on the 
broadcast so that the children can turn 
promptly and quietly to the page as re- 
quested by the broadcaster. 

2. The broadcaster will always give a 
brief moment of time for the pupils to 
find the place in the books. The teacher 
should see to it that this is done quickly 
and quietly. 

3. The pupils should sit in an easy 
posture for singing with their books held 
upright, corner resting on the desk. It 
may be advisable to have a first grade pupil 
or other tiny child sit beside an older one 
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and look on with the older pupil. In this 
way, the older pupil will serve as assistant 
to the teacher in guiding the attention of 
the younger pupil. 

IV. Activities. 

1. The children should be trained to 
follow the directions of the activities pro- 
gram quickly and quietly. No confusion 
should be allowed or talking but all atten- 
tion should be concentrated on instructions 
as received over the radio. 

2. Reasonable pauses are given for 
answering questions. Children should be 
encouraged to answer all questions quickly 
and naturally. 

3. The children should enter into the 
activities in a spirit of fun and freedom. 
This need not contradict the suggestions in 
the previous paragraph. 

4. In advance of the lesson the teacher 
should see to it that the pupils know the 
direction in which they are to progress 
around the room or in the space for the 
activity so that no delays and confusion 
will arise, i.e, direction of “Marching 
Around the Schoolroom,” etc. 

5. It should be understood that all such 
activities are merely initiated during the 
radio lesson and should be followed up be- 
tween lessons. 


V. Listening Program. 

1. Listening is the essence of all music 
learning and likewise of all music enjoy- 
ment. Consequently, the teacher should 
endeavor in every way to lead the children 
to purposeful listening. She should make 
it clear to them that their joy in the music 
lesson should be in large proportion to their 
ability to hear and follow the music. 

2. Although these broadcasts have a 
very definite and progressive development 
in the simplest fundamental steps, the 
main purpose of the lessons is to bring 
enjoyment to the children which will moti- 
vate their desire to participate not only 
in the lesson but in further work in the 
music program. These radio lessons should 
serve as stimulation for music inside the 
school and at home and are not only train- 
ing for the boys and girls, but, as stated 
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above, are especially for the teacher in 
handling simple type lessons in music work. 
Listening means purposeful hearing 


Bibliography for March Broadcasts 


LowER GRADES 
Signature: “The Swan,” 1143 


March 7 
Topic—Rote Song Singing 
Dramatization 
Songs—On the Way to School, p. 1, 
V22620 (Books in hand) 
Feathers, p. 21, V22992 (Rote) 
Listening—The Swan, V1143 


March 14 
Topic—Andrew Jackson Day 
Songs—America, p. 132, V22083 
Billy Boy, p. 122 (Upper Grades 
Book), V24272 
Listening and Marching—Marching Round 
the Schoolroom, 
p. 2, V22992 
March 21 
Topic—Observation Song 
Phrasing 
Song—Feathers, p. 21, V22992 
Listening—Brahms Lullaby, V22993 
Activity—Playing Ball, p. 17, V22620 
March 28 
Topic—Observation Song 
Syllables 
Songs—Feathers, p. 21, V22992 
Good Morning, p. 5, V22621 
Activity—Rocking Horse, p. 10, V22620 
UprerR GRADES 
“Dance of the Happy Spirits,” 
p. 148, V6834 
March 9 
Topic—Violin Music and Teaching Sylla- 
bles to Songs — America, Old 
Hundred 
Songs—Water Dance, p. 69 
Listening—Minuet, Bach, V1136 
March 16 
Topic—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday 
Songs—Old Black Joe, p. 174, V1265 
Uncle Ned 





Signature 





Hail Columbia, p. 110, V22013 

Billy Boy, p. 122, V24272 

Star-Spangled Banner, p. 178 
Dance—Virginia Reels, V20447 


March 23 
Topic—Keeping Time 
Songs—America 
Come Thou Almighty King 
Listening—Anitra’s Dance, V20245 (see 
picture String Ensemble, p 


103) 
To a Water Lily, V1152 
Second Connecticut March, 
\20979 


March 30 
Topic—Finding Do in keys with flat sig- 
natures 
Songs—Many Things, p. 1 
(Song to be selected) 
Listening—Blue Danube, V6584 
Semper Fidelis, V20979 
Ask your superintendent for spe- 
cific instructions for each broadcast. 


& 
CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Southern Association of 
Teachers of Speech will hold their 
1939 convention in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, on March 30, 31, and 
April 1. A most interesting program 
has been arranged. Any one desir- 
ing information concerning this 
meeting or the general activities of 
the Southern Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech may obtain it by writ- 
ing Lester L. Hale, fourth vice- 
president of Southern Association of 
Teachers of Speech, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


TENTH ANNUAL SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 
George Peabody College 
June 15, 16, 17 
The state school superintendents 


and commissioners of education in 
the Southern States will meet at 
George Peabody College on June 15, 
16, 17 for the Tenth Annual School 
Administrators Conference to discuss 
Current Programs and Objectives of 
Public Education in the South. City 
and county superintendents and 
principals and school board members 
are invited to attend. 


* 
Papa's Poem 


To send my boy to college, | 


I put a mortgage on the shack; 
I spent ten thousand dollars 
And got a quarterback. 


» 
He Knew 


Dad—‘“Bobby, if you had a little more 
spunk you would stand better in your 
classes. Do you know what spunk is?” 

Bobby—“Yes, sir. It’s the past participle 
of ‘spank.’” 
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The Teachers College in Public Education 


CHARLES C. SHERROD 


President, State Teachers College 
Johnson City 


[A radio address over WNOX, February 19, 
1939.) 


Thinking and public-spirited people 
of this country have recognized and 
accepted three fundamental princi- 
ples in public education: first, the 
people have definitely committed 
themselves to a program of public 
education for all the children of all 
the people; second, it is a function 
of the state to provide this program 
of public education; and third, in 
order to realize these two functions, 
every state has accepted its responsi- 
bility to provide teachers for the 
schools where their children are re- 
quired by law to attend. 

In 1909 Tennessee accepted her 
responsibility to prepare teachers for 
the public schools by establishing the 
three state teachers colleges for white 
teachers, one at Memphis, one at 
Murfreesboro, and one at Johnson 
City; and one for colored teachers at 
Nashville. From the time they 
opened in 1911 until 1925, they were 
known as state normal schools. Then, 
by legislative enactment in 1925, they 
became the standard four-year state 
teachers colleges of today, members 
of and approved by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. 

The East Tennessee State Teach- 
ers College opened as a two-year 
normal school October 2, 1911, with 
about 100 students, in buildings erect- 
ed with funds donated by Johnson 
City and Washington County, -on a 
120-acre tract of land donated to the 
state by George L. Carter of John- 
son City. Not until 1921 did the 
state legislature appropriate any 
funds for buildings. At that time, 
it appropriated $150,000 which was 
used to erect the gymnasium, the 
boys’ dormitory, and the library 
(which is now used for the depart- 
ment of health). 

From 1927 to 1931 the state in- 
vested more than $600,000 in build- 
ings, lands, and equipment. During 
that period the state board of edu- 
cation erected the training school and 
the library, enlarged the heating 
plant, doubled the capacity of the 
girls’ dormitory, and invested $20,000 
in laboratory equipment. Since 1925 
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more than 23,000 volumes have been 
added to the library. On December 
8. 1938, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York made a grant of $6.000 
to the college to be used to purchase 
new books for the library. This was 
done after a thorough inspection of 
the library setup and program for 
future development. With the in- 
vestment of this money, the college 
will have outstanding library facili- 
ties and about 32,000 up-to-date 
books. The entire college plant at 
present is valued at approximately 
$1,500,000. 

The greatest improvement which 
has been made in the institution since 
it became a four-year teachers college 
in 1925 is in the increased number 
and preparation of the faculty, which 
at present numbers forty-four, 
twelve of whom hold the degree of 
doctor of philosophy or its equiva- 
lent. and the remainder the master’s 
degree or beyond. 

The college at all times has been 
conscious of its function and has 
rendered a valuable service to the 
people of the state. Since its estab- 
lishment, more than 13,000 different 
students have been in attendance. 
A recent survey of the rural teachers 
of East Tennessee showed that more 
than fifty per cent of the white 
teachers in the elementary schools 
and approximately one-sixth of the 
high school teachers had received 
all or a part of their education in 
the state teachers college. During 
the present school year more than 
sixty-two per cent of all the county 
teachers east of Knoxville have at- 
tended school at Johnson City. 

To those who have studied the 
progress of public education in Ten- 
nessee (and throughout the nation 
for that matter) the major portion 
of the improvement and advancement 
in our public schools has _ been 
brought about through the efforts of 
these institutions. When the rural 
schools were in much worse condi- 
tion than they are now, the presidents 
and faculties of the teachers colleges 
carried on campaigns for better 
schools in every county of the state. 
pled with county courts and other 
tax-levying bodies for increased sup- 
port, and helped in a multitude of 


ways to bring about better conditions 
in the rural schools. Of all the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, they 
have stood almost alone as cham- 
pions of the cause for high school 
education for all the children of all 
the people. 

With rare exceptions, remote rural 
sections of East Tennessee never had 
the advantage of a college-trained 
teacher until the coming of the 
normal schools. Students in the 
teachers colleges are coming from 
remote districts and returning to help 
their own people. Instead of being 
trained for private enterprise and 
private gain, they pledge their serv- 
ices to the state, work under the 
supervision of the state, and accept 
the salary schedule set up by the 
state. 

These institutions are new. And 
they have developed rapidly in the 
size of their student bodies and in 
the amount of money invested in 
their plants and money spent for 
operation and maintenance. But 
more significant still is the progress 
made in the education and training 
of their faculties and the quality of 
work which they are doing. These 
improvements have come so rapidly 
that the general public is not aware 
of what has been accomplished. 
Many substantial and well-informed 
citizens otherwise are still thinking 
of these institutions as the old-time 
normal schools, offering only review 
courses to an inferior type of stu- 
dents. But a day’s visit in any 
modern, up-to-date teachers college 
will convince the most reluctant that 
we have a new institution and a new 
program. Because of these great 
improvements and the low cost to 
the students attending, they have be- 
come the “people’s colleges.” Fami- 
lies with small incomes are able to 
see their sons and daughters secure 
a standard college education. 
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Senior Science—Retrogression 


ITHIN THE PAST two 
\ i / years a science course of 
a generalized nature at the 


twelfth grade levels has been intro- 
duced in some of the high schools of 
the state. The introduction of this 
course has been largely influenced 
by the appearance in 1937 of a text- 
book on Senior Science. This publi- 
cation is being widely used as a text 
for the new course. 

Because of the fact that the writer 
was in a measure responsible for 
the introduction of a _ generalized 
science course at the twelfth grade 
levels to the schools of the state, he 
now feels impelled to make a few 
observations concerning the nature 
of the course as well as to indicate 
what he conceives to be its proper 
function in the educational system 
of the state. 

With the introduction of the new 
plan at the University of Chicago 
with its orientation courses in several 
fields, there appeared in the field of 
science a volume which at once cap- 
tured the attention and interest of all 
who read it. This volume consisted 
of a series of overviews of some half 
dozen fields of science, each written 
by a leader in the particular field. 
This volume was written by the lec- 
turers offering the orientation course 
in science at the University of 
Chicago and edited by one of their 
number. Since the appearance of 
this volume, orientation courses have 
met with such favorable reception at 
the freshman college level that nu- 
merous volumes of the same nature 
as the one cited have appeared, and 
have been used as texts for college 
freshmen. 

Concurrently with these events, a 
survey of the number of pupils tak- 
ing science in one of the largest 
senior high schools of the state indi- 
cated 409 taking biology, 221 taking 
physics, and only 112 taking chemis- 
try in the senior year. This rapidly 
diminishing ratio is in part due to 
the large number of elective courses 
offered in the school in the junior 
and senior years. Nearly all the 
pupils taking chemistry in the senior 
year were preparing for college. 
Since about half of the graduates of 
this school enter college or university, 
it thus became evident that more than 
half of the senior class — that half 
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C. A. BROWNING 
Head Science Department 
Knoxville High School 

not preparing for college—were tak- 
ing no science in the senior year. In 
a world in which it is impossible for 
any one to live without making con- 
stant use of the applications of 
science, it seems unthinkable that 
high school pupils should graduate 
with no knowledge of physical 
science save the smattering obtained 
in eighth and ninth grade general 
science. 

The success of the college orienta- 
tion courses in science coupled with 
the hope of securing a more popular 
natural science course at the twelfth 
grade level led to the introduction in 
Knoxville High School of a general- 
ized course in natural science, prob- 
ably the first in the state of Tennes- 
see. 

The orientation science texts used 
at the freshman college level did not 
meet the need for a basal text for 
this course, nor was there a suitable 
text available before 1937 when 
Senior Science appeared. This text, 
in a measure, met the need and has 
since been used as a basal text in 
the generalized twelfth grade science. 

So rapid has been the introduction 
of courses in generalized science in 
the twelfth grade throughout the 
country that one can but wonder 
whether the idea of a generalized 
course in natural science, for those 
now taking it at the twelfth grade 
level, is sound, or whether the ap- 
pearance of Senior Science followed 
by a very vigorous sales campaign on 
the part of its publishers has been 
responsible. Let us analyze the 
situation : 

1. A’ generalized twelfth grade 
science course is a new idea, and 
educators are prone to try all 
new ideas. 

2. As offered in most schools, this 
Senior Science is not a laboratory 
course and hence not expensive. 

3. Senior Science is simply written, 
does not emphasize principles, 
and can therefore be comprehend- 
ed by pupils of a much lower 
scale of intelligence than one com- 
monly finds in science courses in 
the senior high school. For this 
reason, it is, and should be, popu- 





or Progress? 


lar with non-college preparatory 

pupils. 
4. Senior Science offers a cheap way 
to teach science course, and one 
which may be expected to draw 
large classes due to the fact that 
it is not very difficult. For this 
reason, we may expect it to be 
favored by school executives for 
wholesale offering. 
A course in generalized natural 
science has a real place in high 
schools at the twelfth grade 
levels, because it is and should 
be simple enough to attract the 
less able pupils. 
However, the writer fears that 
factors one through four have had 
far more influence upon the intro- 
duction of this course in some schools 
than has a sound philosophy of edu- 
cation. This fear is based upon the 
fact that in many small schools the 
generalized course is replacing the 
special sciences of physics and chem- 
istry, and for reasons one through 
four cited above. It is suggested 
that administrators of systems which 
have in the past offered physics and 
chemistry to pupils able to profit by 
these studies continue to do so, but 
in addition, offer a course in gen- 
eralized natural science at the twelfth 
grade levels and admit only non- 
college preparatory students. Ad- 
ministrators should insist that such 
a course in generalized science should 
not overlook the teaching of the 
principles of science such as are com- 
prehensible to the students enrolled. 
It is to be hoped that some writer 
will soon prepare a text in general- 
ized science at the twelfth grade level 
which will include the many good 
qualities of Senior Science but at the 
same time include material dealing 
more definitely with the principles 
of physical sciences. A more definite 
attempt should also be made to teach 
the logical method of thinking which 
we know as the scientific method. 
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''Perfesser McGee" of Tennessee 


GROTESQUE figure he 

cuts as he waddles across the 

college campus. “Perfesser 
McGee,” his fellow students call him, 
for the legend has it that he once 
rebuked a janitor in these classic 
words: 

“You talk like an ignorant feller ; 
you say ‘Fesser’ when you mean 
‘Perfesser’ !” 

Perfesser McGee looks like a car- 
toonist’s sketch of Ichabod Crane. 
With his grizzled hair, seldom- 
shaven chin, and shuffling gait, he 
seems truly a picture out of the 
past. 

Here he is, though, a flesh-and- 
blood reality, a hillbilly wielder of 
the hickory, duly elected as a teacher 
of boys and girls in Blank County, 
Tennessee, in the year of our Lord, 
1939, 

That is, provided he can pass 
enough “crip” courses to renew his 
precious certificate. 

Personally he is a rather absurd, 
somewhat pathetic old fellow, the 
butt of laughter on the part of his 
fellow students and a source of an- 
noyance to his instructors. How he 
ever managed to be enrolled in an 
accredited college— well that is a 
story in itself. 

The fact is that McGee received 
his entire schooling from the old-time 
common schools of Blank County, 
in a sequestered cove nestling at the 
foot of the mountains. Tennessee 
had no public high schools in those 
days, and Solomon McGee never 
mustered sufficient ambition to at- 
tend one of the private academies in 
the lowlands, which offered about the 
only preparation for college prior to 
1909. 

Solomon’s natural disinclination to 
physical toil led him to aspire to the 
higher culture and the easier means 
of subsistence symbolized in the 
magic title “Perfesser.” In pursu- 
ance of this worthy aspiration, some 
thirty years ago he passed a teacher’s 
examination, given by a superintend- 
ent who took into consideration the 
significant fact that the boy was re- 
lated to four or five magistrates. 

For some years thereafter Per- 
fesser McGee presided over the in- 
stitution of learning known as Terra- 
pin Trot on the banks of Tumbling 
Fork. His career was no more or 
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HODGE MATHES 
State Teachers College 
Johnson City 
less inglorious than that of hundreds 
of his contemporaries in that heyday 
of the one-gallus teacher. 

Then Tennessee fell upon evil days 
—for Solomon McGee and his tribe. 
A liberal governor, backed by a legis- 
lature with a weakness for progress, 
secured the passage of an educational 
bill which was to bring Tennessee 
from her place of distinction at the 
bottom of the list of states to the 
less conspicuous place of fifth from 
the bottom. 

The new law required that evi- 
dence of graduation from a high 
school be produced before taking a 
teacher’s examination or entering a 


teacher-training institution. To be 
sure, McGee’s county certificate 
could, by dint of a few weeks of at- 


tendance at summer school, plus a 
little timely “pull” with the county 
board, be renewed for a few years 
longer, and Solomon was thus tem- 
porarily rescued from the dire ne- 
cessity of planting “craps.” 

A few years later, still higher 
standards were enacted. The county 
certificate could no longer be re- 
newed. To win even the lowest 
grade of teacher’s license required 
graduation from a high school. Solo- 
mon’s soul rebelled at the thought of 
four years of study in the forbidding 
subjects of algebra, geometry, Latin, 
chemistry, and the like. 

Again his “good connections” stood 
him in stead. One of his kinsmen 
had secured the principalship of the 
high school in the valley. The county 
superintendent suggested that Solo- 
mon pursue a correspondence course 
in the high-school branches and pass 
an examination, under his kinsman. 
The principal reduced the examina- 
tions to such beautiful simplicity that 
in the brief space of a summer’s fore- 
noon the entire curriculum was con- 
densed into a dozen illegible pages in 
Solomon’s clumsy hand. 

The principal evidently found re- 
freshing signs of originality, especial- 
ly in spelling and grammar, that com- 
pensated for lack of information. At 
least he turned in a report, testifying 
that Solomon McGee has satisfacto- 
rily passed an examination on the high 


school subjects. When Solomon ap- 
peared at the college the next semes- 
ter, his credentials were in order and 
he was duly matriculated. 

He soon found that such subjects 
as mathematics, European history, 
foreign languages, and the physical 
sciences were entirely beyond his 
comprehension. Instead he felt a 
yearning for the “modern” studies 
in health and hygiene, physical edu- 
cation, methods in this, that. and the 
other, and even for such “frills” as 
sight singing, drawing, clay model- 
ing, school gardening, and nature 
study. He had been “tipped off” that 
the classes in these branches were 
always crowded, especially at the 
summer sessions, and that the teach- 
ers could give but little attention to 
the individual student. 

And so it came about that for a 
dreary year Solomon McGee lent a 
bit of color to campus life. 

Solomon was a patient soul, and 
he enjoyed the leisurely life in col- 
lege, confident that his wife and 
daughters would carry on with the 
plowing, hoeing, milking, and wood- 
cutting at home. His _ scholastic 
career was a sort of “tree-sitting 
marathon,” and in the course of 
time he acquired the requisite num- 
ber of semester hours and shuffled 
back to Terrapin Trot with docu- 
mentary proof that he was educated. 

The problem of getting himself 
elected to a teaching position was 
less difficult, in view of the political 
influence of the tribe of McGee in 
Blank County. And in short order 
he was officially installed as the 
“Perfesser” of Terrapin Trot. 

What he did to the eager but 
helpless boys and girls who attended 
the mountain school, this chronicle 
cannot well record. 

Tennessee like other states has 
laws to prevent untrained practition- 
ers from tinkering with the human 
body. Quacks have served prison 
terms for practicing medicine with- 
out proper credentials. Even corn 
doctors are debarred from working 
on the human toe without certifica- 
tion of their training and skill. A 
Tennessee farmer knows better than 
to permit an unlicensed veterinarian 
to prescribe for colic in his horse, 
hollow horn in his cow, distemper in 
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his dog, or limber-neck in his chick- 
ens. 

Sad to relate, Tennessee has no 
equally rigorous law against mal- 
practice upon the minds and souls of 
children. It is easy enough to see 
the mistakes of a doctor. Crippled 
limbs and sightless eyes can speak too 
eloquently of clumsy surgery. It 
takes a higher kind of insight to 
visualize the unfortunate men and 
women doomed to go limping or 
groping through life because of the 
bungling of some teacher in their 
childhood years. 

It is not on record that Perfesser 
McGee ever discovered a spark of 
hidden intelligence or creative capac- 
ity in any child. He has never fired 
a boy or girl with a zest for reading, 
for he himself never reads, when he 
can avoid it. To be sure, he passed 
a course in “Methods of Teaching 
Reading,” but Solomon has never 
himself read a hundred pages for the 
love of reading. 

He conducts classes in geography 
and pours out his scorn upon the 
luckless pupil who cannot recall the 
capital of Argentina or name the 
chief products of Abyssinia. Yet 
Solomon has no knowledge, no curi- 
osity even, about the world in which 
he lives. No vision of rolling steppes 
and tumultuous oceans, of historic 
cities and storied cathedrals, has ever 
thrilled him with a desire to travel. 

Tennessee law prescribes that all 
schools shall give instruction in music 
and art, but McGee cannot sing and 
does not want to sing, or to bother 
with hearing children sing; and if a 
lad with a flair for drawing ventures 
to give expression to the bit of artis- 
tic urge within him, the Perfesser is 
alert to detect this sinful waste of 
time and keep the idler in after 
school. 

Perfesser McGee keeps school at 
Terrapin Trot. Sometimes he dozes 
between lessons—in fact he is never 
far from dozing. Far more wooden 
than Charlie McCarthy, he fulfills 
the letter of the law and lives from 
one payday to the next. 


EUROPE IN 1939 
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Of course Perfesser McGee is far 
from being typical of rural-school 
conditions in Tennessee. He is an 
anachronism, and most Tennesseans 
know it. 

Yet he is not just a unique case of 
survival of the unfit. He represents 
not the type, but a type, a type that 
is still none too infrequent. His 
story could be duplicated in many 
counties. 

And that is true because the sinis- 
ter hand of the peanut politician still 
lies heavily upon local school sys- 
tems. School leaders, reinforced by 
progressive citizens, have demanded 
and obtained legislation that gives the 
state, on paper, an educational setup 
comparing with that of many most 
progressive states. 

Yet there is still much wastage 
in school expenditures, much of it 
hiding under the guise of so-called 
economy. 

Take this case of Perfesser Mc- 
Gee, for instance. The county board 
doubtless thinks that because he can 
be had for forty dollars a month, 
whereas a really capable teacher 
would cost one hundred dollars, the 
taxpayers are being saved the hand- 
some sum of sixty dollars. The truth 
is that the higher figure would be 
economical if paid to a good teacher, 
whereas any amount paid to Solo- 
mon McGee is sheer waste. In fact, 
if he gave his services free of cost, 
the county would still be cheated. 

“Poor old man; he needs the 
money,” is the customary defense 
for foisting him upon the children. 
It seems impossible for some board 
members to grasp the simple fact that 
school funds are not relief funds but 
trust funds, and that it is the board’s 
highest duty to employ the best teach- 
ers these funds will provide. 

These same board members would 
certainly refuse to employ an archi- 
tect, an engineer, or a farm agent by 
selecting the lowest and probably 
least capable bidder, on the ground 
that he needed the money. 

We Tennesseans are a proud and 
sensitive people. An outsider can 
start a fight by casting slurs upon 
us hillbillies, unless he smiles. We 
flare up with resentment at jibes 
about nine-year-old brides and plow- 
horse wives. Many of us still feel 
the smart of the humiliating Scopes 
trial at Dayton, two decades ago. 


But not enough of us are as sensi- 
tive as we ought to be about our 
perverted sense of values. We have 
so long pleaded our post-bellum 
poverty as an excuse for our back- 
wardness that we believe it ourselves. 

The truth is, we are no longer a 
poverty-stricken people. With honest 
and efficient government, we could 
maintain for our two and a half 
million citizens a standard of living 
that would seem luxurious to most 
Europeans, and we could provide for 
our youth the educational facilities 
that would in one generation remove 
the stigma of semi-illiteracy. 

We are building a highway system 
that ranks among the best in Ameri- 
ca. We find the money to adorn our 
cities with modern public buildings, 
parks, and athletic fields. 

But we make too little protest 
against the tampering of political 
small-fry with our schools. We pass 
more laws for the protection of farm 
animals and wild game than for the 
betterment of our boys and girls. And 
we still permit Perfesser McGee and 
his kind to teach hundreds of those 
boys and girls. 

In Blank County, a few years 
back, the school board was planning 
the consolidation of three dilapidated 
one-room schools into one modern 
school. A substantial farmer came 
before the board to protest against 
the abandoning of one of these little 
schools which stood near his home. 

“Why, that thar schoolhouse was 
good enough fer me, and fer my paw 
and maw before me, and hit’s plenty 
good enough fer my young’uns!”’ 

But the consolidation was effected 
anyhow, and the farmer came back 
to negotiate for the purchase of the 
old building to use for housing his 
sheep. The board offered him the 
structure for two hundred dollars, 
which he indignantly refused to pay. 

“Why, men, that thar ol’ house 
ain’t worth half that much!” he ex- 
postulated. “Hit’ll cost me a cool 
hundred to make it fitten to keep 
sheep in.” I want you-uns to know, 
my sheep air thoroughbreds!” 





AGENTS WANTED: Teachers to 
sell our maps and globes in your 
county.| See our Mr. Paul F. Moore 
at‘our Booth in the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, T. E. A., April 6, 7, 8.— 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY. 
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Suggestions for the Organization and Operation 


of Student School Bus Patrols 


AFETY has become a watch- 

word on the nation’s highways. 

The preservation of human 
life on arteries of traffic is the goal 
of the newly created state depart- 
ment of safety. Numerous civic and 
patriotic organizations are cooperat- 
ing in the drive to make the highways 
safe. Schools and school people are 
privileged to assist in this very 
worthy cause. 

The problem of safely transporting 
more than 100,000 boys and girls 
to school is not a new one with Ten- 
nessee school administrators. The 
fact that Tennessee school buses have 
been involved in a minimum of acci- 
dents is a tribute to the efficiency of 
the school people in solving the prob- 
lem of safety. However,.a good 
safety record in past years will not 
justify any relaxation in the effort 
to transport safely our school chil- 
dren. 

Several of our sister states, notably 
Maryland, have employed student 
school bus patrols to good advantage. 
A number of the counties of the 
state have already organized efficient 
patrols. However, no state-wide plan 
for patrols has been advanced. It 
is the purpose of the present study 
to outline the essentials of such a 
plan and advocate the immediate or- 
ganization of such patrols in every 
county of the state. The state de- 
partment of safety stands ready to 
cooperate with bus drivers and school 
officials in the organization of safety 
patrols. 

The student school bus patrol 
should be used on school buses, un- 
der the direct supervision of the 
driver, to maintain order in the bus 
and to supervise the loading and un- 
loading of children at every stop and 
to assure safe conduct across the 
road after the children have alighted 
from the bus. This service not only 
contributes to the safety of the chil- 
dren but develops leadership and 
reliability on the part of the patrol- 
men. 

Each bus should have two such 
patrolmen. The patrolmen should be 
selected by the bus driver, the prin- 
cipal, and the county superintendent 
with the written consent of the par- 
ents. The service should be entirely 
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voluntary on the part of the student. 
It is believed that two boys from the 
upper classes would be most suited 
for this work. Each bus should have 
a substitute patrolman, selected from 
the lower grades, to be receiving 
training designed to equip him for 
the service after the graduation of 
the older patrolman. County school 
officials should regulate the length of 
service of the boys. It is suggested 
that there should be adequate pro- 
vision for tenure in the service. 

Once the patrolmen have been 
selected, frequent meetings for pur- 
poses of instructing the boys in their 
duties should be arranged. The 
students should receive elementary 
training in first aid. Emphasis 
should be placed on the fact that 
patrolmen are to protect pupils and 
not to control traffic. Control of 
traffic is a function of the state high- 
way patrol, and students should not 
be permitted to usurp this duty. 

One patrolman should at all times 
be seated in the rear of the bus. It 
should be his duty to have super- 
vision of the students inside the bus. 
He should maintain order, keep the 
record of the students enrolled for 
transportation, see that all are on the 
bus before it leaves the school, and 
see that students at no time put their 
heads and arms out of the windows. 

The other patrolman should at all 
times be seated in the front of the 
bus. It should be his duty to super- 
vise loading and unloading of stu- 
dents. He should alight at each stop 
and assist students in getting on the 
bus. He should be charged with the 
responsibility of serving as a flagman 
at dangerous railroad crossings and 
road intersections. The driver should 
never cross a railroad track until this 
patrolman has given the proper sig- 
nal. 

Students riding the bus are not 
without responsibility in the matter 
of safety. They should be taught to 
observe the rules of the patrol. It 
should be the responsibility of the 
principal and driver to enforce the 
rules of the patrol. Students should 





be allowed the privilege of fixing 
penalties for nonobservance of such 
rules. The success of bus patrols is 
based on cooperation. It must be had 
from children, parents, administra- 
tors, drivers, and patrol members. 

The patrolmen should be equipped 
with flags. flares, and first-aid equip- 
ment. It would be well for each 
patrolman to have a Sam Brown belt. 
Civic organizations will usually 
furnish such equipment if the ques- 
tion is properly presented to them. 

It is believed that such an or- 
ganization will make a distinct con- 
tribution to the safety of our boys 
and girls. This brief outline is pre- 
sented for the serious consideration 
of school officials. It is believed that 
this plan can be perfected at little 
expense. If such is done, a decided 
contribution will have been made tc 
the safety of our children, and much 
security will have been given to 
school officials in the knowledge that 
every possible effort has been made 
to guarantee safety. 
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Identical Yardsticks 


DELLA GERVIN FREEMAN 


Knoxville 

So long have teachers been fed 
from a common bowl that the con- 
tents has lost its savor; which does 
not indicate that the seasoning is bad, 
but rather that the sameness of diet 
is tiring. Although they are nour- 
ished with new methods and tempted 
with unsound theories, when the sub- 
stance is tasted it becomes common- 
place and monotonous. Malnutrition 
is a viper which can easily attack the 
intellect and destroy initiative. It is 
difficult to redirect the thoughts along 
strange paths of thinking; because 
the habits of the academically trained 
mind have become mechanized, with 
responses primed to the stimulus of 
memorized phrases. When ques- 
tioned and judged by the layman as 
to the practical qualities of their 
product and when laughed at and 
sneered by the self-made man, edu- 
cators flaunt their superiority and 
well meaning by parrotlike re-quo- 
tations from the list of educational 
objectives which were “served” a 
generation ago. 
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So often have the secondary 
schools been accused (and rightly 
so) of not teaching for tomorrow, 
of not preparing students to adjust 
to real life problems, that this pro- 
tessional group writhes with indig- 
nation and seethes with anger. It 
is hard to be told that the work so 
diligently done is of no lasting value. 
It is so painful that scores of com- 
mittees have labored over building 
new curricula and hundreds of teach- 
ers have perspiringly modernized 
courses of study. Those hours spent 
in attempting to cut a new style 
gown from an outgrown “cover-all” 
have been trying—because prior to 
the adjustment, the pattern was not 
minutely measured. The _ sleeves 
are too long, the trimmings appear 
too elaborate and the bodice pinches 
at unexpected places. Why? Any 
dressmaker could give the simple 
answer: “The pattern does not fit.” 
“Measure before cutting” is a maxim 
not only good for the sewing room 
but equally applicable for the cur- 
riculum conference. 

If we really believe that the ac- 
cusations are just; if we really be- 
lieve that modern adult life has sur- 
passed the objectives of education 
as they are interpreted in the aver- 
age classroom; if we really believe 
that present-day industrial organiza- 
tions are capable of judging the 
product from our school systems— 
why not ask the patrons to offer a 
fair criticism? Why not ask what 
they want? 

It is very disconcerting to the 
critic to be pinned down with his 
own words by reminding him that 
it is up to the business man to tell 
what he expects from the schools. 
He is the taxpayer as well as the 
consumer of our educational goods. 
He does have a right to express him- 
self, but he must not shirk his re- 
sponsibility of saying what he does 
want. Then, he surely sits in the 
scorner’s seat and shows evidence 
of discomfort. However, those who 
are sincere are generous in spending 
their time thinking the problem 
through to a more workable conclu- 
sion. They join hands with instruc- 
tors and new measurements are de- 
vised from identical yardsticks. 
When those measurements receive 
the approval of the combined group, 
the teachers have tools for cutting 
a more perfect pattern of educational 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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The above pictures show before and after certain improvements were made for a 
classroom for pupils in the second grade of the Shelbyville Public School system. 
Mrs. A. B. Thompson is the teacher. Pupils and teacher worked together to bring 
about the following improvements: increase in number of homes visited by teacher; 
increase in per cent of attendance or holding power; improvement of housekeeping 
practices at school; avoidance of playground difficulties; provision of indoor and 
outdoor games; improved discipline; alertness; use of health charts; use of safety 
charts; practice of politeness and thoughtfulness; cooperation with parents; and certain 
other improvements not listed here. This room made a higher score than any of the 
other rooms over a period of one year. It was announced at the beginning of the 
year and at the beginning of the contest what the prize would be. The interesting 
thing about the whole project is that the room mothers, teachers, and pupils of several 
other rooms and in several schools have been stimulated to bring about many needed 
improvements for their respective rooms. Other improvements are yet to be added to 
many of these rooms. Note the new-type lighting system for dark, cloudy days. The 
side of the room made up wholly of windows using the new-type window shades is not . 
shown in the pictures. The room is equipped with a radio which has the new-type wall 
receptacle with concealed wiring. 
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Tennessee A. C. E. 

All A. C. E. members are looking 
forward and planning to attend the 
meeting of the Tennessee Education 
Association, April 6-8, 1939. The 
Association for Childhood Education 
will hold its annual meeting at this 
time with a much larger attendance 
than usual. 

On Friday morning at ten o’clock 
Mrs. Georgia McAdams Clifford will 
be our speaker. Friday afternoon at 
two o'clock we will hear Mrs. Mary 
Hill Arbuthnot. 

All presidents come prepared to 
make reports Saturday morning at 
the regular business meeting. 

Plan to attend the social function 
sponsored by the A. C. E. It will be 
different, and you will enjoy it. The 
time and place will be announced 
later. 

Carefully check the map. Find 
your county, and you will be sur- 
prised at the report from your or- 
ganization. 

There are more than 2,100 teach- 
ers in Tennessee members of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education. 
Of this number, 321 have subscribed 
to Childhood Education, the only 
magazine in the United States owned 
and edited by teachers, devoted ex- 
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clusively to nursery, kindergarten, 
and primary education. 

I would like to compliment the 
many A. C. E. organizations for 
their splendid work. Frequently, I 
receive complimentary reports from 
state officials, county superintendents, 
high school teachers, members of 
boards of education, and leaders in 
the parent-teachers association about 
the enthusiasm and the professional 
attitude of A. C. E. members in their 
local communities. 

On March 1, 1939, Tennessee had 
about thirty-five A. C. E. organiza- 
tions. Nearly thirty are affiliated 
with the state and national organiza- 
tion. This proves the teachers in 
Tennessee know the meaning and 
value of the A. C. E. 

Just a few more weeks and our 
state treasurer will make her annual 
reports. If you have failed to send 
her your report, please do so at once. 


National A. C. E. Convention 

Plan to meet your friends in At- 
lanta, Georgia, at the forty-sixth 
Annual Conference of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, April 
10-15, 1939, with headquarters at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. Remember it 
is the week following Easter. 


This is the one big event of the 
year in the field of early elementary 
education. “Living and Learning in 
School and Community” is to be the 
convention theme. 

Delegates and visitors attending 
the convention are invited to stop in 
Knoxville and visit the University of 
Tennessee Nursery School. 

While attending the convention in 
Atlanta, you will have an opportunity 
to visit schools; to participate in 
study classes and studio groups; to 
enjoy excursions, worth-while ex- 
hibits, delightful social activities, 
and hear well-known leaders in the 
field of education discuss vital prob- 
lems in childhood education. 

Those attending the first general 
session of the convention on Monday 
evening, April 10, 1939, will be pre- 
pared for the studies and discussions 
ot the week through an address on 
“Factors That Affect Child Develop- 
ment in School and Community,” by 
E. T. McSwain, of Northwestern 
University. 

For information concerning the 
convention write today to The As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Did You Know? 

March 26, 1939, is the sixth birth- 
day of the Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education. It was or- 
ganized at Hume-Fogg High School 
following the meeting of the primary 
council. The following have served 
as presidents: Dr. Maycie Southall, 
professor of education, Peabody Col- 
lege; Miss Ann Beck, first grade 
teacher, Chattanooga; Mrs. Ellen 
Davies Rogers, Teachers College, 
Memphis; Miss _ Lillian McKee, 
fourth grade teacher, Davidson 
County; Miss Anna L. Carpenter, 
Hamilton 


primary supervisor, 

County; and Miss Louise Oakley, 
elementary supervisor, Henderson 
County. 


Tennessee should have at least 
three hundred delegates to attend the 
National Association for Childhood 
Education in Atlanta, Georgia, April 
10-15. 

* 


N. E. A. Regional 


Conference 


For the past three years the mem- 
bers of the educational policies com- 
mission have considered the possi- 
bility of having some regional con- 
ferences throughout the United 
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States dealing with the program and 
publications of the policies commis- 
sion. 

Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, who is presi- 
dent this year, has been very much 
interested in having a series of con- 
ferences on professional relations. 

The members of the legislative 
commission are anxious to have as 
many people as possible acquainted 
with the facts in connection with the 
need for federal aid to education. In 
light of these facts, it has been de- 
cided to have a series of big con- 
ferences dealing with three fields 
during the last days of March and 
the first days of April. There will 
be seven places where these regional 
conferences will be held, and the first 
one will be at Memphis on April 1 
when President Shaw, Dr. Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
N. E. A., and Dr. Carr of the edu- 
cational policies commission will ap- 
pear on the program which will be as 
follows: 

9 :30-10 :00—Presentation by Mr. Givens 
of the needs for federal aid 
and the proposed bill now 
pending in congress. 

10 :00-11 :00—Questions and discussion on 
this problem by all members 
of the conference. 

11 :00-11 :15—Recess. 

11:15-12:00—Presentation by President 


Shaw of the problems of 
professional relations. 
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A. Local Organization. 
C. Affiliated with State Organization. 
E. Affiliated with National Organization. 


12:00- 1:30—Lunch. 

1:30- 2:30—Discussion by all members 
present on problems of pro- 
fessional relations. 

:30- 2:45—Recess. 

:45- 3:15—Presentation by Mr. Carr of 
program and publications of 
the educational policies com- 
mission. 

3:15- 4:15—Discussion of the work of the 

educational policies commis- 


bobo 


4:15- ye of program for 
putting into action the most 
desirable outcomes of the 
day’s conference. 

The conference will be held at the 
Peabody Hotel at Memphis and, 
coming as it does at the close of the 
meeting of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
there is no doubt that it will be large- 
ly attended by members of this as- 
sociation. This conference will be 
preceded by a meeting on the night 
before, March 31, of the Memphis 
Education Association which will 
probably be held at Central High 
School, at which time Drs. Shaw, 
Givens, and Carr will be the speak- 
ers. A large attendance at both of 
these meetings is anticipated as N. 
E. A. directors and other educators 
from neighboring states have been 
invited to attend. 


e 
It Came Easily 


“Did you ever attend a school for stutter- 
ing?” 
“N-no, I j-j-just p-picked it up.” 
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Physical Education's Family Tree 


H. G. METCALF 
Peabody College 


ll. Brother Athletics 

HYSICAL EDUCATION’S 
Pp close relation, Athletics, also, 

has interesting and important 
connections. Some of its earliest 
ancestors, with the crafty Ulysses, 
competed for prizes in various con- 
tests of strength, speed and accuracy 
on the plains of Troy as a part of 
the funeral games conducted and 
judged by the strong Achilles in 
honor of his Hector-slain friend, 
Patroclus. 

Still other ancestors strove just as 
mightily to win the laurel wreath in 
the early days of the first Olympic 
games, and their descendants still 
compete every four years. 

Some of Athletic’s forefathers 
jousted on horseback in friendly but 
dangerous tournaments with lance 
and sword, and shot the deer and 
wild bear with long bow and broad- 
head arrow. 

More recently, other forefathers 
in Great Britain, at Rugby, Oxford, 
and Eton, played football, raced 
boats and ran foot races. This great 
heritage in sports was not passed on 
directly and honorably to our Ameri- 
can schools. In fact some forty 
years and more ago schoolmen 
seemed to feel that athletics had 
come from the shady side of the 
family tree. At least schoolmen 
then saw no direct relation to edu- 
cation. 

A predominantly Swedish gym- 
nastics program already in operation 
in European schools became the 
school physical education program 
in the United States as a result of the 
Boston Education Conference in 
1889. Schoolmen welcomed this 
system since it required no expendi- 
ture of money for equipment, gym- 
nasium space, or special teacher 
training, and took only a few mo- 
ments of time. It was their joy and 
delight since it involved no financial 
expense. The thought that it might 
be worth what they were paying for 
it did not enter their heads. In 
those days these gymnastic programs 
were termed physical culture and 
physical training. 

Athletics, however, was not to be 
downed. It was clearly an out-of- 
school activity. So-called educators 
would have nothing to do with it. 
Therefore, it was bootlegged into the 
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schools by the students with the en- 
thusiastic collusion of the downtown 
businessmen and_ sports. writers. 
Athletics were student organized, 
student coached, and student man- 
aged, and the majority of teams were 
composed of students, although some 
husky town ringers were usually in- 
cluded. 

Although educators attempted to 
wash their hands of these athletic 
frays they were nevertheless con- 
stantly involved for the student 
teams did represent the institutions. 
Then as admissions to games were 
charged to defray expenses and the 
number of spectators increased, edu- 
cators saw that money would be in- 
volved. They were then willing to 
take over some supervision of ath- 
letics, and the first step was the es- 
tablishment of the faculty manager 
of athletics, who handled the finan- 
ces and the scheduling of contests. 
The next step, in the larger schools 
and colleges at least, was the forma- 
tion of an athletic board to determine 
financial policies for athletics. In 
many sections this was a big and pay- 
ing business, and a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the school. 

Most of the evils found in inter- 
collegiate athletics competition ex- 
posed by Howard Savage in his re- 
port to the Carnegie Foundation for 
the advancement of teaching was the 
result of desire to gain money and 
prestige through having winning 
teams. The evils of commercializing 
collegiate athletics were not due to 
the games played, but to unscrupulous 
alumnae, downtown businessmen, 
and sports writers, who swayed and 
controlled the college administrative 
authorities. 

Up until this time physical training 
and athletics were entirely apart and 
unrelated although they operated on 
the same campuses and_ school 
grounds. Since physical training got 
in on the ground floor and was ac- 
cepted, it was required of all stu- 
dents. Because athletics was boot- 
legged in from the outside, it was 
an outside activity and only a few 
athletes (the best) were given the 
opportunity to try out for the varsity 
teams. 


The required physical training 
program was composed of uninter- 
esting, invented or artificial move- 
ments of a calisthenic drill nature 
ending with a game or two to leave 
a good taste in the mouth. 

However, due to the research, 
writings, and teachings of such 
pioneers as Thomas D. Wood and 
Clarke W. Hetherington and such 
brilliant interpreters as J. P. Wil- 
liams and J. B. Nash, the educational 
values of the natural physical educa- 
tion activities, that is, the games and 
sport activities, or in short, Athletic 
Activities, were set forth. These 
leaders used the measuring rod or 
criteria of educational objectives to 
evaluate and compare the contribu- 
tions of both the formal physical 
training activities, and the natural 
play, game, or athletic activities as to 
their educational value. Athletic ac- 
tivities were found to be much more 
purposeful and more closely related 
to definite general education goals 
and objectives. The formal physi- 
cal training activities did not measure 
up to the standards of athletics and 
were found to be making few con- 
tributions to education, and even 
these few were much better secured 
through properly supervised athletic 
sports. The formal physical train- 
ing activities, therefore, have lost 
ground rapidly due to their lack in 
making educational contributions. 

When educators began to evaluate 
physical education programs in terms 
of their educational contributions 
they dispensed with the terms physi- 
cal culture and physical training and 
called the new athletic program 
physical education. Physical educa- 
tion now is pretty much what Dr. 
Staley of the University of Illinois 
calls, “Sports Education,” and in 
most schools and colleges the re- 
quired courses in physical education 
give instruction in nearly all sports. 
Varsity athletics still remained, al- 
though in most places it is now under 
the department of physical education. 

Thinking educators then began to 
say, “If participation on athletic 
teams is educationally desirable for 
a few boys on a varsity team, it is an 
educationally desirable experience 
for all youth.” This was the cue 
for intramural athletics to take the 
stage. In the great majority of 
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secondary schools and colleges where 
it has been tried, intramural ath- 
letics has justified itself and has 
been successful. In some cases it 
has entirely supplanted varsity inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic sports. 
In most places however, varsity 
athletics has remained even with the 
addition of intramural athletics, al- 
though often the varsity schedule is 
somewhat limited in its scheduled 
contests. 

The modern program of physical 
education then is composed of a 
great range and variety of athletic 
sports. The director of the depart- 
ment of physical education is in 
charge of the following: Required 
or Service Courses (composed of in- 
struction in various athletic games 
and sports. These courses of in- 
struction are required at least of all 
first year students); Intramural 
Athletics (where any one who de- 
sires the opportunity can play on an 
intramural athletic team under school 


supervision. Intramural athletics 
can be looked upon also as the 
laboratory for practicing skills 


learned in the physical education in- 
struction periods) ; The Varsity Ath- 
letic program is available only to 
those athletes with the most experi- 
ence and greatest skills in special 
sports. It has been given too much 
prominence in many sections of the 
United States, but is justified if 
supported by a functioning intra- 
mural athletic program, which gives 
all boys an opportunity to play on 
teams. 

The best physical education then 
is athletic games and sports, under 
proper leadership because théy con- 
tribute most to educational objec- 
tives. The modern physical educa- 
tion program includes instruction in 
sports, in the service classes, practice 
or laboratory in playing athletics in 
intramural athletics, and a few var- 
sity interscholastic or intercollegiate 
contests to challenge the best. 

It is interesting that the best 
teachers in the schools have been the 
teachers of athletics, or coaches, for 
varsity sports are optional and it is 
important to a coach to have a win- 
ning team. Also education best 
goes on in athletic coaching or teach- 
ing because of the genuine interests 
of the students in the sport activity 
coached. 
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Vacation Land 


beokons you with its 
10,000 sparkling, 
cool lakes. Come to 
Minnesota and com- 
bine profitable study 
with healthful recrea- 
tion. More than 500 


beautiful lakes lie 
within a 50 mile 
radius of the 


Minnesota campus. 


Canoeing, swim- 
ming, fishing, sailing, 
tennis, golf and many 
other sports are avail- 
able to all. It's easy to 
relax in Minnesota. 





At your disposal, the unexcelled facilities of a great edu- 
cational institution—its libraries, laboratories, observa- 
tory, museums and recreational facilities. These factors, 
plus the great cultural advantages offered by Minneapolis 
and Saint Paul, combine to offer you attractions that are 
unique among American universities. 


MORE THAN 800 COURSES OFFERED 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Educa- 
tion. Special new courses and observation facilities for 
elementary teachers in elementary rural, village and cit 
ositions; Tuttle Demonstration School; University Hig 
chool—demonstration and practice school; curriculum 
laboratory. New curriculum in radio education, visyal 
education, adult education, safety education, progressive 
education. 
Complete offerings of old and new courses in adminis. 
tration, supervision, curriculum, methods, surveys. Kin- 
dergarten and primary education; courses for rural teach. _ 
ers, rural supervisors and county superintendents. jj 
branches of secondary school education for academic and 
special —— teachers are represented in the offerings- 
courses in higher education and teacher training for P< 
lege teachers. Physical Education, Speech, Play Produc. 
tion, Art, Music, Painting, Sculpture and hundreds of 
other courses are offered at the Minnesota Summer Session 


Rustic Cabins 


on picturesque lakes 
nestled amid wood.- 
ed shores whére you 
may relax on wéek 
ends. Rentals are low. 
Come with the 
family, breathe the 
fragrant ozone, and 
enjoy refreshing, 
cool nights. Yes, 
Vacation Land is 
calling you. 


Address 


Director of Summer 


ston 


664 Administration 


Building 


MINNEAPOLIS . 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A FACULTY OF 400 EDUCATORS 


— are men a women of national and inter- 
national reputation, including eminent visiting prof 

The University Libr re 
finest in existence, will be open for the entire session. 


TWO TERMS 


June 19 to July 28—July 31 to Sept. 1 
Write Now for Complete Bulletin 


of 1,000,000 volumes, one of the 









MINNESOTA 





In most places the day of the sea- 
sonal coach is over. Coaches must 
be physical educators primarily who 
have had definite professional train- 
ing in physical education and who 
can coach also. They will be hired in 
the future with salaries comparable 
to the amount of experience and 
training they have had. 


. ©@ 

The barber lifted the young customer 
into his chair and said: “How do you 
want your hair cut, son?” 

“Like dad’s, with a hole in the top.” 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION CONVENTION 

We have been requested by our 
fellow secretary from Oklahoma, 
C. M. Howell, to announce that the 
annual convention of the Southern 
Section of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will be held in Tulsa on 
March 27-30, with President T. E. 
McDonough, Richmond, Kentucky, 
in charge. 
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URING THE AUTUMN, 
iD the third grade had been 

studying seeds and nature’s 
means of seed dispersal. From one 
of our stories this sentence, “A seed 
is a baby plant,” challenged us to 
prove it. We selected a number of 
large butter beans and buried them 
in damp soil. In due time the seeds 
were unearthed, split, and the well- 
formed embryo clearly seen. 

Later, while studying cereal grains, 
we visited a neighboring mill and 
bakery to study the making of bread. 
Samples of grains were procured and 
our sand table, divided into fields 
by a miniature fence, was planted 
in wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, and 
bluegrass. We were rewarded by an 
abundant upspringing of each. After 
a time of devoted care, however, the 
class was disappointed to see the 
grain becoming weak and yellow and 
falling down. With some thought 
they realized that, although their 
plants had air and moisture, the other 
elements necessary for plant growth 
—sunshine and fertile soil—were 
lacking. Perhaps because an early 
spring was in the air some one sug- 
gested that we make an outdoor 
garden under proper conditions for 
growth. Clyde, who lived just 
across the street from our school, 
came to our rescue; his father of- 
fered us a part of his back yard for 
our garden. 

During a group discussion, it was 
decided to plant only the earliest 
variety of the earliest vegetables so 
they would mature before school 
closed. On the blackboard we 
worked out an accurate diagram of 
our proposed garden ; then one balmy 
day in March we began our joyous 
task. 

We chose a corner of the yard 
open to the south and east but partly 
protected by buildings on the north 
and west. The soil was black, deep, 
and fertile. A space approximately 
twelve by fourteen feet was meas- 
ured off by stakes and string. Some 
of the children brought garden tools 
to supplement those offered by Clyde 
from his own tool house. 

Any teacher who has struggled to 
adapt her primary work to the needs 
and interests of an overgrown boy 
can well appreciate this welcome and 
profitable outlet for the exuberant 
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energy of fourteen-year-old Earl. At 
home he had already learned much 
of the technique of gardening. To 
make him head gardener seemed just 
the thing to justify his association 
with children much younger than he. 
Although he took pride in his new 
responsibility, he was unselfish and 
considerate of the smaller children 
who must each have a real part in 
the spading, soil preparation, and 
cultivation. This work was carried 
on when the children found time free 
from other duties and after the regu- 
lar hours in school were over. 

When at length the soil was 
turned and well pulverized, we de- 
cided weather conditions were favor- 
able to the planting. Peas, beets, 
lettuce, onions, and radishes were 
the vegetables agreed upon. Some 
of the seeds were donated by eager 
children; others were bought with 
money previously earned and placed 
in an uptown bank to be checked on 
for room supplies. Each child was 
urged to examine the different kinds 
of seeds and to have a part in the 
actual planting. We marvelled at 
the miracle of the development of 
large and useful plants from tiny and 
seemingly insignificant seeds; we 
marvelled at the infinite wisdom of 
our Creator in making this miracle 
possible. 

After our seeds were tucked into 
their neat rows, we became, like true 
farmers, weather conscious. An oc- 
casional shower would help our seeds 
to awaken; a cold night might in- 
jure them; a sunny day was just 
what they needed. At length, the 
tiny plants peeped above the ground, 
and our joy knew no bounds. Each 
day we watched their growth and 
aided them by proper cultivation. 

When the sixty days necessary for 
the garden’s maturity were nearing 
fulfillment, there was much discus- 
sion as to what should be done with 
our vegetables. The suggestions of 
a room luncheon proved unanimously 
welcome. The day was decided upon 
and plans made. 

On the afternoon preceding this 
happy occasion, we gathered, pre- 
pared, and washed our vegetables 








An Adventure in Gardening 


and placed them in a refrigerator. A 
list of supplies needed in preparing 
and serving the luncheon was made 
and contributed by the children. 

The day of the luncheon was 
divided into three periods of work: 

8-10 regular daily procedure. 

10-1 preparing and serving lunch- 
eon. 

1-2 :30 regular daily procedure and 
dishwashing by alternating com- 
mittees. 

The beets were cooked on an elec- 
tric grill attached in our schoolroom. 
The vegetable salad and the French 
dressing were also prepared in our 
room on a table covered for the occa- 
sion with an oilcloth in garden de- 
sign. The potatoes—added to our 
menu from the room fund—the peas, 
and the corn sticks were prepared 
across the street in the kitchen of 
Clyde’s mother, Mrs. Cromwell. 
Committees of children took turns in 
going over to work under Mrs. 
Cromwell’s direction. The neces- 
sary china, silver, glassware, and 
cooking utensils were borrowed from 
the school cafeteria. 

When everything was ready, each 
pupil’s desk was covered with a nap- 
kin decorated with appropriate garden 
symbols. The plates were served in 
cafeteria style and each contained 
green peas, potatoes, buttered beets, 
vegetable salad, and a corn stick. 
There was enough for each child to 
have a second serving. A happy 
climax was reached in the surprise 
dessert of brick ice cream in plant 
design thoughtfully sent by Jane’s 
father. At the conclusion of the 
meal, each child, boy and girl alike, 
was eager to take his turn at the 
heavy dishwashing ahead. 

Our spring luncheon proved to 
be a real gustatory adventure for 
these forty boys and girls. They had 
eaten a meal produced and prepared 
from seed to plateful by their own 
youthful hands. No wonder that 
Harris, who was a problem child as 
to a proper diet, proudly announced 
in his home that evening: “Mother, 
I ate buttered beets today and liked 
them !” 

Meanings, attitudes, appreciations 
probably developed through these ex- 
periences : 

1. Understanding of activities re- 
quired in raising vegetables. 
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Useful Mathematics 
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Arithmetic, algebra, and intuitional geometry 
are presented in a simple but exact mathematical 
vocabulary that is easy to understand. A wide 
variety of not too difficult problems that include 
special problems in household arts for girls, special 
problems in manual arts for boys, and honor 
problems for additional work. 422 pages. 

A new WORKBOOK for Useful Mathematics 
provides more problems and projects, closely cor- 
related with the textbook. In preparation. 
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Understanding of activities re- 
quired in preparing and serving 
meals. 

Appreciation of thought and 
time and responsible care which 
must be given to the production 
of vegetables and the prepara- 
tion and serving of meals. 
Greater readiness to eat and en- 
joy fresh garden vegetables. 
Greater readiness to help with 
work in the home. 

Wonder at the germination and 
growth of seeds. 

Pleasure in the beauty of grow- 
ing plants. 

Appreciation of value of sun- 
shine and rain and part they 
play in gardening. 

Respect for the joy and dignity 
of manual labor. 

Feeling of thankfulness for an 
abundant harvest. 

Thrill of achievement in pur- 
suing an arduous task and suc- 
cessfully reaching a worth-while 
objective. 
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Identical Yardsticks 
(Continued from page fifteen) 
goals. The materials of our cultural 
heritage can be so folded and organ- 
ized that the pieces of the pattern 
will make a satisfying whole. When 
stitched with the thread of intelli- 
gence and embroidered with common 
sense, the finished garment is a 

worthy product. 

Employers do not vary greatly in 
their demands. After meeting with 
them in private interviews, convers- 
ing across the counciling table, and 
listening to public utterances ; the like 
elements of their problems are recog- 
nized. The character of the business 
or trade from which these personnel 
workers come does not deeply color 
their expressions concerning this 
issue. There is, apparently, a cen- 
tral meeting ground and there are 
similar phases of educational devel- 
which will supply their 
wants. A thoughtful analysis of the 
data gleaned from personal contacts 
points to the following list of ob- 
jectives, which seem to adequately 


opment 


summarize the aims of the public for 
the schools: 

1. Character education. 
Vocational guidance. 
Personality training. 
A code of ethics. 
Art of interviewing. 
Interest in a particular job. 
Art of salesmanship. 
General facts concerning mer- 
chandise. 
Penmanship and printing skills. 
Practical mathematical skills. 
Is the public unreasonable? 


- 
Joke 


A very thin man met a very fat one in 
the hotel corridor. “From the look of 
you,” said the latter, “there might have 
been a famine.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and from the look 
of you, you might have caused it.”—B’nai 
B’rith Magazine. 
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Relative Greatness 
A Boston teacher asked her class to 
name the twelve greatest men in the world. 
One boy wrote: 


ANAMAWN 


S10 


The Harvard football team __________ 11 
| dee ee 1 
12 
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The WPA Experiments with Motion 
Pictures in Adult Education 
o TARTING from scratch” 
with practically no informa- 
tion at hand concerning the 
use of motion pictures in adult edu- 
cation, the field has been entered 
and its fringes explored in an ex- 
periment conducted during the past 
year by the adult schools of David- 
son County under the supervision of 
E. R. Lingerfelt, state director of 
the WPA division of education. The 
results have been interesting and 
gratifying. 


Plan of Operation 

The plan of operation agreed on 
was for an instructor to take portable 
projection equipment on a circuit of 
twenty night schools—one location 
for each school night during a four- 
week period. Without any previous 
information as to best mode of pres- 
entation, it was decided to furnish 
teachers in advance a synopsis of 
each film to be run, in order that 
they might prepare the regular en- 
rollees for the presentation. At the 
start of each picture lesson the visual 
education instructor would make a 
statement of the subjects to be pre- 
sented with emphasis on only the 
practical phases. This was to be 
supplemented with a running narra- 
tion accompanying silent projection, 
and each showing to be closed with 
class discussion and “clincher” re- 
marks. 

Experiment Starts 

It was soon discovered that there 
are several makes and models of 
projectors on the market. The 
trend is strongly toward the sixteen 
millimeter portable projector that 
will take both silent and sound-on- 
film pictures. Such an outfit was 
purchased with portable four foot 
by five foot screen and 1,600 foot 
take-up reels. The loud-speaker is 
designed for use either in classrooms 
or in auditoriums seating up to 1,000 
persons. 

Immediately after the start, it was 
found that the attendance was much 
larger on “picture nights” than at 
regular classes. This was due large- 
ly to the fact that parents invited to 
attend would not leave their children 
at home. Thus it happened that 
many children under sixteen were 
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found in the groups from the be- 
ginning. Their presence was not ob- 
jectionable, as they themselves ab- 
sorbed much from the pictures. One 
distinct advantage in permitting them 
to attend was soon apparent: they 
spread news quickly and as a result 
caused other children to bring their 
elders. By attracting more adults it 
was soon found that “picture nights” 
provided a reservoir of prospective 
pupils for regular classes. 





Many Free Films Available 

The limits of the experiment made 
it necessary to use only free films and 
those that pertained to health and 
safety, citizenship, travel, science, 
and history. 

Free films are largely those pro- 
duced by businesses or industrial as- 
sociations and usually are loaned free 
of all cost except the return trans- 
portation charges. A large number 
are available through government 
agencies. 

While many leaders believe that 
only films (rental or purchase) pro- 
duced under the supervision of quali- 
fied teachers should be used in class- 
rooms, there are other leaders who 
believe that much valuable lesson ma- 
terial is presented in the hundreds 
of free films that are available to 
schools. In fact many of these free 
films have been produced under the 
supervision of teachers. 


Picture Lessons Must Be Interesting 

Attendance being voluntary and 
often irregular, it has been found 
difficult to map out a definite course 
of study, the results of which could 
be checked up by examinations and 
thus evaluated. 

With persons of all ages attending, 
it is obvious that the interest of each 
must in some manner be caught and 
sustained; otherwise, for example, 
the children will protest to their par- 
ents or go to sleep, and the adults 
whose attendance is sought will be 
influenced to skip programs. But to 
interest and teach a mixed group 
comprised of all ages is an obstacle 
to a desired approach to the experi- 
ment. Yet there is one favorable 
point that should be noted: the ma- 
jority of the adults reached are of 
limited education, and in picture ap- 





"| Sure Enjoyed Your Show, Mister!"’ 


preciation and scholastic attainment 
are often not much farther advanced 
than their children, if indeed, in 
some cases, their equals. This, how- 
ever, is by no means always the case, 
for many substantial leaders, includ- 
ing interested public school teachers, 
who set the tempo of the community 
frequently attend. These add dignity 
and “caste” to the groups—a thing 
much to be desired. 

It has been found increasingly dif- 
ficult to find free films that combine 
enough entertainment to hold the 
interest of the younger elements and 
at the same time to put over an effec- 
tive lesson to the older ones present. 
While there are many dull pictures 
among the free films, produced no 
doubt by amateurs, there are many 
producers who have scenario writers 
skilled in providing “breaks” and 
“stimulants” for lagging interest. It 
is certainly good teaching practice to 
make picture lessons interesting by 
varying the style of presentation, 
even with the interpolation of a few 
bars of lively marching music in 
sound pictures. 

There is no attempt to follow a 
cut-and-dried program, but it has 
been found best to limit the entire 
presentation, including introductory 
talks, pictures, questions, and the 
“clinching” remarks that close the 
lessons, to one and one-half hours. 
A few of the teachers start the pro- 
gram with group singing of patriotic 
or other familiar songs. This calls 
for audience participation. Other 
teachers close the program by calling 
upon someone to tell what he has 
learned from the pictures. 


Motion Pictures Appealing 

The mere thought of using motion 
pictures in WPA adult education was 
appealing from many standpoints. 
Chief among these was the possibil- 
ity of imparting integrated instruc- 
tion quickly to persons of limited 
education. A prime aim of the gen- 
eral program is to teach functional 
literacy to as many as possible before 
the 1940 census is taken. To this 
end it was believed that motion pic- 
tures, showing travelogs and se- 
quences of invention, science, and 
manufacture, would help to stimu- 
late the desire on the part of indi- 
viduals to learn to read and write. 
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Use WORKBOOKS for 
More EFFECTIVE Study 








by excellent workbooks. 
formation . . 


Gates-Huber: 


Grades 3-8 


MACMILLA 





These STATE-ADOPTED textbooks are accompanied 
Let us send you further in- 


THe WorkK-PLay Books 
Edmonson-Dondineau: C1vics THrouGH PROBLEMS 
Ullman-Henry: New ELEMENTARY LATIN, Revised 
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And for the Complete Series of 
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New Books for the Grades 
MORE SILVER PENNIES 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Charming new selections, charmingly _ illus- 
trated. For all grades. 


ALWAYS BE SAFE 
By Mary Jo McCracken 


Activities, text, and workbook complete, in 
safety habits covering all sides of the child’s 
environment; for primary grades. 


New Low Prices for 
CLARK AND CUSHMAN’S 
SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 
First steps in number work. 


In Number Land ....... Now $0.32 
Numbers at Work .36 


Now 





500 Spring Street Nashville 


N. W., Atlanta 








Send for the TENNESSEE LIBRARY LIST 
containing the approved Macmillan books 
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from our office, or from 
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And as a foundation for cultural 
growth, it was felt that the pictures 
would gradually widen the knowl- 
edge base of the enrollees and build 
a clearer and finer appreciation of 
the world in which we live. With 
adults the aim is to accomplish this 
in the years of active effort that yet 
remain to them. 

Yet with the inherent appeal that 
this teaching tool affords, at the time 
the experiment was started, there was 
practically no information at hand as 
to how, when, and where educational 
movies had been used in teaching 
adults. Thus, so far as is known, 
the Tennessee WPA, under Mr. 
Lingerfelt, has the distinction of be- 
ing a pioneer in the adult field. 
However, since that inauspicious be- 
ginning, one progressive producer 
has developed a course of study by 
means of motion pictures, a “pur- 
chase” course that is designed ex- 
pressly for adults of the WPA 
schools. Whether or not this 
course resulted from inquiries and 
personal contact with a field repre- 
sentative of the producer is not 
known. 
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Some Results 

The experiment, as conducted, has 
its questionable points as seen from 
the standpoint of accepted teaching 
practices, yet there is little doubt 
that much practical good has been 
accomplished. Lessons in_ traffic 
safety, for example, are believed to 
have had a part in creating a per- 
sonal “consciousness of hazard” in 
the minds of thousands who saw 
them and witnessed striking demon- 
strations. This attitude in Nash- 
ville, however created, is responsible 
for the splendid record that the city 
has established by being known as 
the nation’s seventh safest city in 
1939. 

Is it too much to claim that the 
7,800 persons who saw antituber- 
culosis films and heard subject dis- 
cussions had some part in the lower 
incidence of tuberculosis that has 
been noted in Davidson County dur- 
ing the year? 

One of the results of the experi- 
ment was the extending of the infor- 
mational horizon through pictures of 
how people in different lands make 
their living and of how American 
business has carved a way through 


many obstacles to success. Many 
such films have been shown. In ad- 
dition pictures of governmental de- 
velopments including highways and 
national parks have been shown and 
discussed. Nature studies have been 
presented. Soil erosion and its con- 
trol, the effects of dust storms and 
floods, the destruction of life and 
property by preventable fire and the 
saving of life through first aid. — 
Preventing disease has been a 
favorite subject. Pictures have 
stressed clean habits, the value of a 
balanced diet, and exercise in de- 
veloping healthy bodies. Teachers 
tell of class discussions that follow 
picture nights in which there is evi- 
dence of stimulated imagination. 
This stimulation is markedly notice- 
able after showings of inventions 
that add to human comfort or con- 
venience. Usually such pictures are 
followed with oral emphasis on the 
opportunities that still surround us. 


Their First Movie Thrills 
Surprising as it may seem in this 
age and locality—of all!—there are 
scores (one is tempted to say hun- 
dreds) of both young and old who 
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IFT IN 
UUT i i 


HISTORY in the making — limitless 
vistas of progress set in the color 
of centuries—brilliant achievements 
that have made the Soviet Union the 
focus of world interest! Bustling 
Moscow and quiet-flowing Don, 
abundant steppes and mighty Cau- 
casus—each turn an intimate glimpse 
of new peoples, new achievements. 
And one great travel organization— 
courteous, smooth-func- 
tioning Intourist — guides 
you all the way, easily, 
conveniently. 
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Enrich your experience with this 
new, fresh horizon. Decide to make 
this your year to leave the beaten 
track. Many groups under prominent 
authorities now forming. 


ONLY $5 A DAY; $8 TOURIST, 
$15 FIRST CLASS! 


Complete transportation in the USSR, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing cars and guide- 
interpreter service are available for only 
$5 a day—$8 tourist, $15 first class. No- 
where is travel more exhilarating, less ex- 
pensive! Write for illustrated booklet 60-A. 


SEE INTOURIST OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Inc. 





received their first movie thrills from 
the educational pictures of the WPA 
experiment. Starved for entertain- 
ment and variety in lives dulled with 
sordid living, it was first pathetically 
shocking to hear peals of laughter 
when, in a lesson on safety in the 
home, a man tripped over a rug or 
fell from a stepladder. The appre- 
ciation has after a year changed. 
Recently another safety picture was 
shown. A can of kerosene used in 
starting a fire exploded and there 
was only a faint chuckle. A car 
plunged down an embankment and, 
in the reflected light from the screen, 
faces registered horror and the de- 
termination to avoid that particular 
situation. That indicates a change 
in attitude. 


Enjoyed the Show 

It was with a feeling of sad dismay 
punctuated with the thought that the 
experiment was failing of its purpose 
when, after showings, a dozen people 
passed, shook the hand of the in- 
structor, and without variation told 
him how much they enjoyed the 
show. “Enjoyed the show!’ Yet 
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what preacher is there today who has 
not heard a similar remark after one 
of his best efforts—and from edu- 
cated listeners? 

Thus, “starting from scratch” in 
a little over a year, practical lessons 
in pictures have been brought to 
groups that totaled nearly 30,000. 
In spite of counterattractions in 
lodges, clubs, and churches, and in 
the face of all weather conditions, 
the attendance holds at a fairly con- 
stant level. 

In the fast-changing American 
scene, it is none too easy for the edu- 
cated to keep abreast of the times. 
For persons of limited education to 
seek and find personal adjustment 
under existing conditions is, indeed, 
difficult—unless a background of un- 
derstanding first can be provided. 

In what better, quicker way can 
that background be provided than by 
using selected motion pictures ? 

Behind the experiment lies the 
great unsolved problem of wide- 
spread illiteracy among Tennessee’s 
citizenry. Whether it may best be 
tackled by motion pictures, by other 
means, or by both as the WPA is 
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attempting, unlettered individuals are 
a part of our national life. Scores 
of thousands of them live blighted 
lives, devoid of the beauties that cul- 
tured living, at least in America, 
should bring. In their present con- 
dition they are at once a drag, a 
load, and a menace to the nation, and 
provide a fertile field for subversive 
“isms.” 

In the presentation of motion 
pictures, there is always the thought 
that whatever information is placed 
on the table of the adults must be 
readily assimilable and immediately 
useful to them or to someone among 
their contacts. And these contacts! 
In the ever-widening ripple on the 
pond of democracy all are touched, 
will it or no. If the wrong contacts 
are not counterbalanced, all of us 
may eventually feel the ripple or 
wave—and be refreshed or drowned. 

The experiment has not fully met 
the high hopes of its proponents, but 
countless comments of teachers and 
enrollees indicate that a large num- 
ber who attend are being aided to get 
in step and to keep in step with the 
march of progress. 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


What Our Readers Think of 
"Tennessee's Public Schools” 


ENNESSEE’S Public Schools, a 
book of some two hundred pages, 
published by the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Incorporated, has 
a table of contents that challenges the at- 
tention of all friends of public education. 
The editorial board, consisting of special- 
ists in the various fields of education, guar- 
antees that the information and recommen- 
dations herein may be relied upon by those 
responsible for the administration of public 
education in Tennessee. A sufficient num- 
ber of these books to supply the needs of 
school and community should be in every 
public school library. — B. O. Duacan, 
State Commissioner of Education. 

I am recommending that every high 
school library be provided with at least 
ten copies of Tennessee’s Public Schools, 
preferably more, depending upon the size of 
the school. I am further recommending 
to the high school principals that certain 
selected high school teachers set up teach- 
ing units on Tennessee’s Public Schools 
and teach these units in connection with 
courses in civics, economics, American his- 
tory, and problems oi democracy, etc. As 
a matter of fact, I can see no objection 
to a high school principal’s devoting ap- 
proximately one semester of his civics 
course to a very profitable study of Ten- 
nessee’s Public Schools, both on the part 
of teachers and on the part of students.— 
R. R. Vance, Supervisor, Division of High 
Schools, State Department of Education. 

The material contained in the book, 
Tennessee’s Public Schools, published by 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, presents a comprehensive picture 
of public education in this state. I shall 
encourage the use of this book by super- 
visors and elementary teachers and princi- 
pals in order that they may become better 
acquainted with educational conditions in 
Tennessee. The use of this book will 
enable them to plan an educational program 
in their respective localities that will more 
adequately meet the needs of the children. 
—R. Lee Tuomas, Supervisor, Division 
of Elementary Schools, State Department 
of Education. 

Many thanks and congratulations, on the 
book, Tennessee’s Public Schools, which 
came to me and which I have read with 
much interest! I assure you that I appre- 
ciate your fine cooperation. It will mean 
much to the citizens of Tennessee who are 
interested in the cause of education.— 
ReuBEN T. SHaw, President, National 
Education Association. 

Your thoughtfulness in sending me a 
copy of Tennessee’s Public Schools is sin- 
cerely appreciated. I shall read this book 
in the near future with a great deal of 
interest and profit. I have gone through 
it enough now to know that it is a fine 
piece of work—one -that will not only 
mean much in Tennessee but will serve as 
a fine example to other states of what a 
progressive state congress of parents and 
teachers can and should do—Wzutuarp E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association. 

Your book is delightful and readable. 
It should stimulate intelligent interest in 
your schools as nothing else could. Dr. 
Smith’s introduction in itself will be a 
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stimulation to your members.—Mrs. B. F. 
LancwortHy, Past President, National 
Congress, 1934-37. 

I am very grateful for a copy of Ten- 
nessee’s Public Schools. 1 commend the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in pub- 
lishing this book. You certainly have set 
a challenge for other states. I have read 
the book with much interest and was very 
pleased to receive the information it pre- 
sented concerning the schools of Tennessee. 
I have sent the book on to the president 


of our own local congress.—A. J. STopD- 
DARD, Superintendent, Denver Public 
Schools. 


The most comprehensive and readable 
account yet available to public schools and 
related agencies of education in Tennessee, 
their purposes, methods, and support, is 
found in Tennessee’s Public Schools, re- 
cently prepared and published under the 
direction of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. This book should 
be read carefully by all teachers, school 
officials, members of P.-T. A.’s, and others 
responsible for and interested in any way 
in the promotion of public education and 
in the welfare of the state to which public 
education contributes. —P. P. CLaxTon, 
President, Austin Peay Normal School. 

Teachers and parents made history when 
Tennessee’s Public Schools was published. 
If this book is promoted and studied by 
parents and teachers during the next five 
years with the same enthusiastic coopera- 
tion by which it was produced, the result 
will surely be increased educational facili- 
ties for Tennessee’s children. In no other 
state is there more mutually helpful co- 
operation between parents and _ teachers 
than in Tennessee. This book is a measure 
of the confidence and faith each group 
reposes in the other. To have had a small 
share in its making will always be a source 
of pride to me—CHARL ORMOND WIL- 
LiaAMs, Director of Field Service of the 
National Education Association and Chair- 
man of School Education of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The little book, Tennessee’s Public 
Schools, published by the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, was writ- 
ten by the leading people of the state for 
the purpose of improving the educational 
conditions of this commonwealth, and I 
can see no reason why every school faculty 
should not use it as a textbook for their 
meetings. It will serve as an inspiration 
for better schools and an improved citizen- 
ship.—S. L. Racspate, N. E. A. Director 
for Tennessee. 

I have examined with a great deal of 
interest the publication of the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers entitled 
Tennessee’s Public Schools. This is the 
first publication of its kind that I have 
ever had the opportunity of examining. 
It seems to me that the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the development of 
a program of public education in Ten- 
nessee by placing before the people, as you 
have done in this book, a comprehensive 
picture of the Tennessee school system. I 
can see how this book will be of greatest 
value to your parent-teacher associations 


all over the state and how, by the use of it, 
they may become constructively intelligent 
in dealing with problems of public educa- 
tion—Joun A. SExsoNn, Superintendent, 
Pasadena City Schools, President, Ameri- 
can School Administrators Association. 

Thank you so much for your kindness 
in sending me a copy of your book. It is 
quite apparent from even a brief review 
that you have accomplished a most worth- 
while undertaking in the field of education 
which should be extremely useful to the 
whole membership of the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers as well as to anyone 
interested in this problem. I shall be 
interested in a detailed review of the 
publication—E. L. BisHop, M.D., Director 
of Health, Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The copy of Tennessee’s Public Schools 
which you were good enough to send me 
is most attractive and should be of outstand- 
ing use in the state. I congratulate Ten- 
nessee upon your exceptionally fine work. 
—W. T. Sancer, Treasurer, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

I want to thank you very much for 
sending me a copy of your new publica- 
tion, Tennessee’s Public Schools. I think 
it is a fine thing that the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has prepared and 
made generally available such a statement 
of the educational resources and needs of 
the state of Tennessee—Paut T. RANKIN, 
Supervising Director of Research, Board 
of Education, Detroit. 

It should prove of great value not only 
to the lay readers and teachers in your own 
state, but to every other state that is 
fortunate enough to secure a copy. Please 
accept my congratulations upon the pub- 
lishing of such a worth-while study. I 
shall mention it to various groups of the 
P.-T. A. to whom I speak, with the hope 
that they, too, may ask for it and under- 
take something as worth while for their 
own states. I am very grateful for my 
copy.—MyrtTLe Hooper Daut, President, 
Department of Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The school people of this state appreciate 
the cooperation and services of the various 
parent-teacher associations. Tennessee’s 
Public Schools is splendidly edited and 
presents pertinent facts pertaining to the 
condition and needs of the public schools 
of the state. I am sure the publication 
has contributed to a better understanding 
and appreciation of our problems.—ERNEST 
C. Batu, Superintendent, Memphis City 
Schools. 


These letters have been selected 
as representative of more than a 
hundred and fifty received from edu- 
cators and parent-teacher leaders 
throughout the state and nation. 
Others have been published in the 
March issue of the Tennessee Par- 
ent-Teacher. 

Parent-teacher associations and 
educators in Tennessee have been 
using the book extensively for study 
groups, teachers’ meetings, club pro- 
grams, and for presentation to mem- 
bers of boards of educators, county 
courts, and state legislators. 








Education in Conservation Is Federation Aim 


H. E. BAGGENSTOSS 


President, Tennessee 


[Tennessee Wildlife, official publication of the 
Tennessee Wildlife Federation and the State 
Department of Conservation, is sent each month 
to all educational institutions in Tennessee, in- 
cluding all public, private and parochial ele- 
mentary and high schools, white and negro; also 
to all colleges, universities and regularly consti- 
tuted public libraries. The magazine is most 
helpful in conservation unit studies and in rela- 
tion to courses in science, English, civics, 
geography, history, nature study, and forestry. 
A special subscription rate of $1.00 for two years 
is offered for teachers only.—Tue Eprtor.] 


That school boys and girls should 
not only be able to tell a buttercup 
from a violet, but should have some 
knowledge of the basic relationships 
of land and water resources to plant 
and animal life is the purpose of an 
ambitious educational program now 
being sponsored on a_ nation-wide 
scale by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 

In Tennessee schools, this program 
is aided by the Tennessee Wildlife 
Federation, an affiliate of the nation- 
al organization. Educational articles 
written by conservation technicians 
are carried in each issue of Tennes- 
see Wildlife, the Federation’s month- 
ly magazine, and used by students 
in connection with conservation 
units and other studies. 

The Educational Division of the 
Department of Conservation carries 
conservation into the schools by 
means of moving pictures, lectures, 
and demonstrations. James L. Bailey 
and John C. Caldwell, educational 
assistants in charge of this work, 
have visited hundreds of schools in 
the past two years and are rapidly 
covering all counties. 

Of special interest to the schools 
is National Wildlife Week, March 
19 to 25. During this week, sheets 
of the 1939 wild life poster stamps 


Wildlife Federation 


produced by America’s most noted 
artists and beautifully printed in 
color are sold to carry on the national 
and state wild life protection pro- 
gram. This year’s stamps include 
eighty subjects: birds, including 
waterfowl, upland game birds and 
song and insectivorous species, mam- 
mals, fish, trees, and wild flowers. 
Lynn Bogue Hunt, Roger Tory 
Peterson, Francis Jaques, Leslie 
Ragan, Morgan Stinemetz, and Fred 
Everett are the noted wild life artists 
who collaborated in the work. 

Jay N. (Ding) Darling, former 
president of the National Wildlife 
Federation, himself a famous artist, 
says of the 1939 series: “From the 
scientific and artistic viewpoint alike, 
this is the most distinctive offering 
of wild life subjects ever presented.” 

Many teachers plan to use the 
stamps as awards of merit, giving 
outstanding pupils their choice of 
wild life stamps instead of the usual 
gold and silver stars. The stamps 
are $1.00 per sheet which includes 
the series of eighty. The animal, 
bird, and fish stamps are half the 
size of the wild flower and tree 
stamps. Teachers plan to use the 
larger stamps in place of gold stars 
and the smaller for silver star 
awards. The small stamps are two 
by one and one-half inches, the larg- 
er stamps are two by three inches. 
These truly beautiful reproductions 
of wild life in rich, glowing colors 
fill a vital need for accurate and 
artistic picturization of wild life for 
use in classwork. 
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Sheets may be obtained from the 
chairman of Wildlife Week in each 
county. Write the Tennessee Wild- 
life Federation, 440 Third National 
Bank Building, Nashville, for the 
name of your nearest chairman; or 
send $1.00 for each sheet desired. 


State French 
Tournament 


Dear French Teacher: 

Last spring at their meeting in Nash- 
ville the modern language section of the 
Tennessee Education Association authorized 
the organization of a state-wide French 
tournament to be held for the first time 
this year. 

Your committee in charge has appointed 
eleven regional chairmen (see their names 
and addresses below) to hold the pre- 
liminary examinations at their respective 
schools on the morning of April 1, 1939. 
Examinations will be given in French I, 
II, III, and IV; and you are urged to 
enter as many of your good students as 
possible. Any student averaging as much 
as eighty-five in his classwork should be 
encouraged to participate. 

When first, second, third, and fourth 
place winners have been chosen in each of 
the year groups at each of the eleven 
centers, those 176 winners may present 
themselves for the final contest to be held 
at Peabody Demonstration School, in Nash- 
ville, May 13, at 9:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

For complete instructions, tt will be best 
for you to get in touch with the regional 
chairman who is in charge of administering 
the preliminary examinations at the center 
to which you prefer to take your students. 
They will appreciate your sending them as 
soon as possible an estimate of the approxi- 
mate number of contestants you plan to 
enter in each year group. 

The following are certain details which 
you may wish to know immediately: 

Each student shall pay twenty-five cents 
as entrance fee to the preliminary con- 
tests and seventy-five cents for the finals. 

A candidate will be considered as eligible 
for examination on the work for which he 
or she is registered at the beginning of the 
second semester of the school year—usually 
in January. Teachers should not permit 
second-year students to enter first-year ex- 
aminations, or third-year students to enter 
the second-year examinations. 

Since teachers use various texts, it seems 
advisable to try to giwe some opportunity 
for access to a general French vocabulary 
on which all reading material selected for 
the examinations shall be based. Graded 
French Word and Idiom Book, by Joseph 
A. Landry, may be purchased by any 
teacher from D. C. Heath, Atlanta, 
Georgia, for eighty-four cents. Students 
preparing for French I will be held re- 
sponsible for the 1,069 items numbered 0, 
la, and 1b in the word list (pp. 17 ff.), 
and the 100 idioms numbered 1 in the 
idiom list (pp. 97 ff.). Students preparing 
for French II will be held responsible for 
the first-year work plus the 1,000 items 
numbered 2a and 2b in the word list (pp. 
17 ff.), and all idioms numbered 2 and 3 
in the idiom list (pp. 97 ff.). Students 
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Train a CITIZEN 
Net c LAWYER! 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL 
LAW, REVISED 


By Wuicam, Jones, and Moopy 


SPECIALIZED PRESENTATION 
From cover to cover, this text looks at 
commercial law instruction in the second- 
ary school from the social point of view. 


INTEREST ELEMENT HIGH 
The informal way in which this text is 
written, and the extensive tie-up with 
events and situations of community life, 
make it one of the most interesting text- 
books ever written on this subject. 


AUTHORSHIP 
The authors consist of a lawyer, a social 
science authority, and a teacher of com- 
mercial law in a secondary school. Each 
makes a major contribution to this modern 


text. 
List Price, $1.40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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On Exhibit 
NEW! General Science Charts. NEW! The 
map of a thousand uses. NEW! ry ren 
torso model. NEW! High School and College 
geography maps. American, European, and 
Ancient History maps. Elementary School maps 
and globes. 


Above are DENOYER-GEPPERT productions, 
designed by educators, edited by scholars, pro- 
duced by craftsmen, and a credit to your schooi. 


PAUL F. MOORE Box5 Nashville 





























preparing for French III and IV will be 
held responsible for the entire vocabulary 
and idiom lists. 

No questions on phonetics or pronuncia- 
tion will be asked, and the examinations in 
French I will not introduce the past 
definite tense or any subjunctive form. 

We believe that a French tournament 
such as has been planned by your committee 
ought to be of considerable value in stimu- 
lating good work on the part of students 
throughout the state. 

Cordially yours, 
I. ROEM, 
Chairman of Tournament Committee. 
M. L. SHANE 
Heten Lacy 


Regional Chairmen 

Prof. Hodge Mathes, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City. 

Dr. Walter Stiefel, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 

Dean Maxwell Smith, University of 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 

Professor John L. Meadows, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 

Miss Elizabeth Schardt, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 

Miss Mary Katheryn Tanner, Austin Peay 
State Teachers College, Clarksville. 

Dr. C. A. Rochedieu, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville. 

Mrs. James Lawrence Heatherly, 
Teachers College, Memphis. 

Miss Katharine Clement, Lambuth College, 
Jackson. 

Professor David E. Frierson, University 
of the South, Sewanee. 

Monsieur Le Grand Tennis, Bethel College, 
McKenzie. 


State 
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Tennessee Schools Face a Crucial 
(Continued from page five) 


the current expense of the schools 
per pupil as did the people of Ten- 
nessee.2 The country as a whole 
spent approximately twice as much 
per pupil as did Tennessee for new 
buildings and sites, furnished the 
children school property valued at 
three times the value of such prop- 
erty per pupil in Tennessee, and 
maintained schools for a longer term 
than did Tennessee. 

In 1936, the state of New York 
spent approximately three and a half 
times as much per pupil in average 
daily attendance for the support of 
schools as did Tennessee. New York 
state spent four times as much per 
pupil for new buildings and sites as 
was spent for the similar purpose in 
Tennessee, furnished the children of 
the state school property valued at 
slightly less than five times as much 
per pupil, and maintained schools for 
one and one half months longer than 
schools were maintained in Ten- 
nessee. 


*Based on information in the Biennial 
Survey of Education, United States Office 
of Education. 


Perhaps it should be said that the 
foregoing ratios were virtually the 
same in 1928 as in 1936. 


Ability to Support Schools 

The foregoing statements reflect 
existing conditions as to the trend in 
federal taxation and the trend in 
school expenditures. But was the 
condition of the schools in Tennes- 
see unavoidable under the circum- 
stances which prevailed during the 
past decade? Did the people of the 
state of New York sacrifice more 
than the people of Tennessee in or- 
der to furnish their children better 
schools? It has been shown pre- 
viously that if all states had adopted 
a uniform system of state and local 
taxation based on the Model Tax 
Plan of the National Tax Associa- 
tion and had used identical tax rates, 
the people of New York state could 
have raised more money under this 
uniform tax plan for the support of 
the schools of the state than was ac- 
tually spent for that purpose. On 
the other hand, Tennessee spent at 
least as much money for the support 
of the schools of the state as could 
have been raised for that purpose 
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under this uniform modern tax plan 
at rates equal to those necessary to 
support schools at the prevailing level 
in the country as a whole. 

Under this modern tax plan, the 
state of New York is three times as 
able to support the schools of the 
state as is Tennessee. The country 
as a whole has slightly less than two 
times the ability to support schools 
as does Tennessee. 


Conclusions 

The information indicates that in 
attempting to provide their children 
adequate schooling the people of the 
state of Tennessee have to reckon 
with a factor national in scope, 
namely, the federal tax system. 
When the federal tax structure bears 
unusually hard upon the resources of 
the state, it seems that the people of 
the state, unable to change the fed- 
eral tax system on their own initia- 
tive, turn to their state and local tax 
system over which they do have com- 
plete control. 

A satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem seems not to rest with a reduc- 
tion in federal taxation. If a sub- 
stantial reduction were made in the 
federal tax load, the basic ability of 
Tennessee to support schools would 
still remain the chief element in de- 
termining the amount of financial 
support given the schools. A stronger 
and more stable tax base such as the 
federal tax structure affords is the 
major need of the schools of the 
state. With the trend in federal tax- 
ation as it is and with Tennessee’s 
ability to support its schools rela- 
tively low, it looks as if the public 
schools of the state must face one of 
two alternatives. Either the schools 
must be run on or near the meager 
level of the past decade or the schools 
of the state must look to the federal 
government for financial help. If the 
people of the state choose the latter 
alternative, they may do so knowing 
that both research and past experi- 
ence have demonstrated the practical 
justice of their case. 





T. E. A. to Feature High School Music 


Festival 
EDWARD HAMILTON 


Chairman of Music Department 
Knoxville High School 


Tennessee teachers will be greeted 
at the T. E. A. convention by hun- 
dreds of youthful musicians, who 
plan to entertain them in the spirit 
of the old-time music festival. Spon- 
sored by the Tennessee Education 
Association and the Music Section of 
the T. E. A., these musical represent- 
atives of the high schools of the 
state will gather in Nashville as did 
the Minnesingers of Germany and 
the Troubadours of early France, and 
the “all-day singers” of Tennessee. 

A stimulating and_ entertaining 
program by an all-state high school 
chorus, band, and orchestra under 
the direction of Joseph Leeder and 
Oscar Weigel of Ohio State Uni- 
versity will be given on Friday, April 
7, in the Ryman Auditorium in 
Nashville. These selected students 
from the high schools of Tennessee 
will meet for two days of intensive 
rehearsal. Applicants for member- 
ship in the two-hundred-fifty-voiced 
chorus must register with Edward 
Hamilton, Knoxville High School, 
before March 6. Local housing will 
be arranged for all students who 
register for rooms with Miss Cather- 
ine Warren of the Nashville City 
Schools, at a nominal rate. Orches- 
tra and band players should register 
with Mrs. May Saunders, Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 

The Music Section of the T. E. A. 
has inaugurated a new policy in the 
development of a state-wide music 
program. Although the singing 
groups and soloists who so desire 
will be adjudicated by nationally 
known judges, and given written, 
constructive criticism of their work, 
the main feature will be the festival 
concert. The purpose of this change 
is to stimulate a more widespread 
interest in music in the schools, es- 
pecially in the small county high 











schools.. These institutions will be 
favored in the selection of singers 
and players. Every high school in 
Tennessee may be represented by at 
least a mixed quartet. In this way 
many small groups are available to 
return home with renewed determi- 
nation for more and better music in 
the schools, more music in the com- 
munity, and, greatest of all, more 
“home music.” 

Music in the schools of East Ten- 
nessee has developed largely through 
the guiding stimulus of the E. T. 
E. A. By assisting in the sponsor- 
ship of this festival, the T. E. A. may 
develop a state-wide musical program 
that will be felt in every community 
and every school home. 

Program 

I. Junior High School Chorus, (soprano, 
alto, and bass) 
“Serenade,” Toselli-Treharne 
“Morning,” Grieg 
“Venetian Love Song,” Ethelbert 
Senior High School Chorus 
“Rain and the River,” Fox 
“The Music of Life,” Cain 
“An Indian Lullaby,” Beech (four-part 

girls’ chorus) 
“Song of the Jolly Roger,” 

(four-part boys’ chorus) 


Pe 


— 


Clandish, 


“Alleluia, Christ Is Risen,” Kopolyoff- 
Gaul. 
“\fy Homeland, Tennessee,” Smith 


(published by Clark & Jones, Knox- 
ville), chorus, orchestra, and audi- 
ence 


III. All-State Orchestra 
“Minuet from G Minor Symphony,” 
Mozart 


“Golden Scepter Overture,” Schlepegrell 

“Tannhauser Overture,” Wagner 
IV. All-State Band 

“Tournament Overture,” Hicks 

“Old Vienna,” King 

“Invercargill March,” Lithgow 

“Gate City March,” A. F. Weldon 

Further information concerning 
the plans of the First Tennessee 
Music Festival may be secured by 
writing Miss Clementine Monahan, 
chairman of the Music Section of 
T. E. A., 317 Poplar Street, Mem- 


phis, Tennessee. 
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Federal Support for Public Education 


The Harrison-Thomas-Larrabee Bill 
Report of Status, February 20, 1939 

The new federal aid bill, based on 
the report of the president’s advisory 
committee on education, has been in- 
troduced in the seventy-sixth con- 
gress by Senator Pat Harrison, chair- 
man of the senate finance committee, 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, chairman 
of the senate committee on education 
and labor, and Congressman William 
H. Larrabee, chairman of the house 
committee on education. The bills 
are referred to as S. 1305 and H. R. 
3517. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion is supporting the senate bill as it 
is and the house bill with an amend- 
ment. The bills are now pending 
before the respective education com- 
mittees of the senate and house. 
Early hearings are expected with a 
view of getting favorable reports by 
these committees. 


The President and His Committee 

President Roosevelt on June 30, 
1938, in an address to the N. E. A. 
Convention, New York City, said: 

“No one wants the federal govern- 
ment to subsidize education any 
more than is absolutely necessary. 
It has been and will be the tradition- 
al policy of the United States to leave 
the actual management of schools 
and their curricula to state and local 
control. 

“But we know that in many places 
local government unfortunately can- 
not adequately finance . . . the facil- 
ities to learn. And there the federal 
government can properly supplement 
local resources.” 

That statement is in keeping with 
the conclusion of the advisory com- 
mittee on education: “Unless the 
federal government participates in 
the financial support of the schools 
and related services, several million 
children in the United States will 
continue to be largely denied the edu- 
cational opportunities that should be 
regarded as their birthright.” 


Amounts and Purposes 
Title I—Grants to states for im- 
provement of public elementary and 
secondary schools in a six-year pro- 
gram, 1939-45. Grants under Parts 
1, 2, 3, and 4 are apportioned to 
states on the basis of financial need 
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as measured by the number of chil- 
dren five to nineteen years and abil- 
ity to support schools. 

Part 1—Funds for lessening in- 
equalities of educational opportunity, 
$40,000,000 in 1939-40 increasing 
$20,000,000 annually to $140,000,000 
in 1944-45. 

Part 2—Aid for teacher training, 
$2,000,000 for 1939-40, $4,000,000 in 
1940-41, $6,000,000 in 1941-42 and 
thereafter through 1945. 

Part 3—Aid for school buildings, 
especially those in connection with 
desirable reorganization of local 
school districts, $20,000,000 in 1939- 
40, $30,000,000 in 1940-41 and there- 
after through 1945. These grants are 
the only ones to be matched by state 
or local funds, ninety per cent grants 
to districts without school building 
facilities in 1938. 

Part 4—Aid for state departments 
of education apportioned on the 
basis of $5,000 to each state and the 
remainder on the basis of financial 
need, $1,000,000 in 1939-40, $1,500,- 
000 in 1940-41 and $2,000,000 each 
year thereafter through 1945. 

Title IJ—Grants to the states for 
adult education, civic, part-time, and 
general. Apportioned on the basis of 
adult population twenty years of age 
and over in the amount of $5,000,000 
in 1939-40, $10,000,000 in 1940-41, 
and $15,000,000 each year thereafter 
through 1945. 

Title 1]]—Grants to the states for 
library services for rural inhabitants. 
Apportioned on the basis of rural 
population in the amount of $2,000,- 
000 in 1939-40, $4,000,000 in 1940- 
41, and $6,000,000 for each year 
thereafter through 1945. 

Title 1V—Grants to the states and 
other competent agencies for re- 
search and studies, and to the United 
States Office of Education for mak- 
ing necessary surveys and studies in 
connection with grants to the states, 
three per cent of grants under Titles 
I, II, III, and V. Sixty per cent goes 
to the state departments and other 
competent agencies for research. 

Title V—Education of children of 
federal wards and employees resid- 
ing on federal reservations and at 
foreign stations the education of 
whom is not otherwise provided for, 
not to exceed $3,000,000 per year 
through 1945. 


Important Provisions 

The Harrison-Thomas-Larrabee 
Bill contains the following significant 
features: 

1. Local and state control of ad- 
ministration of schools, the curric- 
ulums, methods of instruction and 
personnel are specifically protected. 
Federal control is positively forbid- 
den.—Section 1 of the bill. 

2. Funds are made available to 
states whose legislatures accept the 
federal grants and provide a plan, 
or for the making of a plan by the 
regular head of the state’s school 
system, for the expenditure of the 
funds received. The states’ plans 
are not subject to approval or rejec- 
tion by any federal official. 

3. The chief state school officer, 
or state board of education, as the 
state may designate, shall represent 
the state in the administration of 
funds. 

4. The state is required to provide 
for reports from local schools to the 
state and to make reports to the 
United States commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

5. The state is required to make 
audits of local school expenditures of 
funds from the federal government. 
The United States commissioner of 
education will audit the state ac- 
counts. 

6. The state must keep its ex- 
penditures from state funds for 
schools at least up to the level of 
1938. 

7. Funds appropriated to the states 
shall be used by them for public 
schools. “All funds expended under 
the provisions of this title shall be 
expended only through public agen- 
cies and under public control.” 


What You Should Do 


1. Write your senators and con- 
gressmen. Urge all your fellow 
workers and lay leaders to write in 
support of this bill. It is important 
that you stress helping to get favor- 
able reports on the bill from the 
house and senate committees on edu- 
cation. 

2. Through organizations secure 
resolutions endorsing this bill and 
forward copies to your senators and 
congressmen and to the National 
Education Association. 

3. Through newspapers and other 
publications obtain publicity for this 
bill. 
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Some Reasons for Federal Aid 

The advisory committee on educa- 
tion appointed by the president of 
the United States has said that fed- 
eral aid to the states for public edu- 
cation is necessary and desirable. 
Some of the reasons are: 

1. Schools and Democracy— 
Schools and the means of public edu- 
cation are indispensable to a demo- 
cratic government. Citizens of the 
states are none the less citizens of the 
nation. The public school is the only 
agency that can or will furnish ade- 
quate educational opportunity to all 
the children of all the people. The 
nation has a vital interest in the re- 
duction and elimination of crime ; the 
improvement of health and_ the 
lengthening of life; the reduction of 
poverty, unemployment, and relief; 
and the improvement of the general 
and cultural welfare of all inhabit- 
ants of the nation. But none of these 
objectives is obtainable without pub- 
lic schools. 

2. MAéility of Population—Near- 
ly one-fourth of the native-born peo- 
ple of the United States do not now 
live in the state of their birth. Poor 
schools in any state, therefore, affect 
all the states. 

3. Differences in Opportunity— 
The most appalling differences in 
educational opportunity exist among 
the states. Annual expenditures for 
schools range from an average of 
nineteen dollars per pupil in one 
state to 124 dollars in another. 

4. Differences in Ability and Effort 
—The richest state is able to raise 
at least six times as much revenue 
per capita by taxation as the poorest 
state, but has less than half as many 
school children in proportion to 
adults. The poor states pay the high- 
est taxes but have the least funds for 
schools. 

5. Federal vs. State Taxes—Re- 
cent developments in corporate own- 
ership and control of industry and 
finance, and the national character of 
wealth, income, and business have 
made it impossible for states to tax 
the greatest potential sources of 
revenue. Only the federal govern- 
ment can tax wealth and income 
where they are and spend the money 
where the children live. 


ca 
Streamlined Too 
Professor—‘This is the stadium.” 
Visitor—‘Fine! Now take us through 
the curriculum. They say you have a fine 
one here.” 
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Tennessean Honored 


From the Cleveland convention 
comes the announcement that Dr. 
C. C. Sherrod, president of the East 
Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, has been elected as 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers’ Colleges. 

For the past eight years, Dr. 
Sherrod has served as an inspector 
of the association for the Southern 
area; for five years as a member of 
the accrediting committee; and for 
one year as chairman of the com- 
mittee. Election to the presidency of 
this organization, which enrolls over 
two hundred of the leading teacher 
training institutions in the nation, is 
the highest honor which could come 
to any teachers college president, and 
Tennessee is rightfully proud of this 
recognition which has been extended 
to Dr. Sherrod. 
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Art Exhibit 


"Young Tennessee Paints’ 
State Teachers College 
March 27-April !, 1939 


1. Best frieze from primary grades 
1-3. 

2. Best frieze from upper grades 
4-8. 

3. Best original drawing, soft 

chalk, grades 1-3, 4-8. 

Best original drawing, wax 

crayons. 

Best original drawing, pencil. 

Best piece of clay modeling. 

Best piece of woodwork from 

primary grades 1-3. 

Best piece of woodwork from 

upper grades 4-8. 

9. Best original design on textile, 
quilt design, towel, breakfast 
cloth, dress, rug. 

10. Best article made out of native 
materials — honeysuckle, corn 
shucks, willow, acorns, pine 
needles, cones, etc. 

Note.—All work must be original, 
no copying or tracing, and must be 
the child’s own work. All articles 
must be sent to Elizabeth Black, 
State Teachers College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee, by March 24, 1939, 
in order to enter the contest. Prizes 
will be good books. 

All articles are to become the 
property of East Tennessee Art Ex- 
hibit. Will be preserved and can be 
borrowed by counties for exhibit. 


Nu 
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N. E. A. and Equal 
Opportunity 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


Riding high on the tide of the 
1929 debacle, the bugaboo of unfair 
discrimination or inequality of oppor- 
tunity arrived to dog the footsteps 
of the American worker. With re- 
curring frequency such notices as 
“For Men Only,” “No One Over 
Forty Need Apply,” “No Married 
Women Employed Here,” and others 
of similar nature faced job hunters. 
Evidence was not lacking of a certain 
amount of unfair limitation of op- 
portunity among those engaged in 
educational work. Often single 
women teachers were preferred to 
married women; in some instances, 
women were replaced by men teach- 
ers; in other cases, married men 
were given preference over single 
men in the schoolroom; and not in- 
frequently men were demoted in 
rank and salary to make way for 
political favorites. Such discrimina- 
tions still continue in some areas. 

Whatever the discrimination exer- 
cised against teachers, however, it 
has not had the approval of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Tak- 
ing the viewpoint that schools are 
maintained for the education of chil- 
dren and not to provide jobs for any 
special group, the association has, 
since the passage of the following 
resolution in 1863, recorded again 
and again in resolutions and _ plat- 
form its belief that teaching positions 
should be filled by the best qualified 
person available: 


That the mode of selecting and appoint- 
ing teachers should be such as to encourage 
the competition of the best qualified candi- 
dates and to give merit preference over 
every other consideration. 


For nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the association, by precept and 
example, has consistently built a 
policy in support of this principle as 
the proper basis for the treatment 
of teachers of equal ability, profes- 
sional preparation, and experience. 
For many years it has offered oppor- 
tunity to both men and women to 
serve as its president, as members of 
the board of trustees and executive 
committee, as department officers, 
and as committee chairmen. It has 
chosen for convention speakers out- 
standing persons of both sexes. 

(Continued on page thirty-twoy 
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Water Resources of 
Tennessee 


WALTER F. POND 
State Geologist 


Tennessee is, in general, wonder- 
fully blessed with water, especially 
with surface water. Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers are, economically, 
among the most important rivers in 
the United States, and with their 
major tributaries form systems of 
waterways which cover nearly the 
entire state. Only in West Tennes- 
see are the surface streams of minor 
importance but even there, there are 
amply compensating factors in the 
underground waters. 

The upper reaches of the two 
major streams are in mountainous 
country with heavy rainfall and with 
steep river gradients so that large 
amounts of water accumulate into 
steeply sloping channels with ideal 
conditions for power development 
and headwater storage control. The 
middle and lower parts of the rivers 
flow through more gently sloping 
valleys allowing for long stretches 
between dams for power or naviga- 
tion development. 

In the 465-mile stretch from Pa- 
ducah to Chattanooga about 1,200,- 
000 horsepower has been or is being 
developed, and in the 185 miles from 
Chattanooga to Knoxville an addi- 
tional 300,000 horsepower is planned, 
a total of one and a half million 
horsepower on the main streams 
alone, of which about half is in Ten- 
nessee. This is present planned in- 
stallation only, and with development 
of upstream storage an additional 
one-third and possibly one-half in- 
stallation at the same dams may be 
made, a total of two and one-fourth 
million horsepower. Dry _ season 
power (the most valuable) at storage 
dams while releasing the reserve 
waters, smaller dams on tributaries 
and additional turbines at run-of- 
river plants on the main stream, with 
steam stand-by plants for low water 
periods, may well give an ultimate 
hydroelectric development on Ten- 
nessee River alone of 4,000,000 
horsepower, of which about two- 
thirds will be in Tennessee. 

In the 650 miles from Ohio River 
to Knoxville there will be only nine 
dams, an average reach of seventy- 
two miles between dams so there will 
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be little obstruction to navigation. 
Development of headwater storage 
will do a great deal towards prevent- 
ing flood damages along both the 
main river and tributaries. 

On Cumberland River the United 
States Corps of Engineers estimate 
500,000 horsepower can be developed 
with proper headwater storage. This 
also will prevent very nearly all flood 
damage and will give over 500 miles 
of navigation to Burnside, Kentucky, 
from the Ohio River. There is al- 
ready enough river traffic to Nash- 
ville (mile 190) to justify increasing 
navigation depth to nine feet and 
justification for further improving 
the river to Carthage (mile 308). 

Of lakes, the Tennessee State 
Planning Commission in its Bulletin 
11 lists 420 varying in size from one 
acre up to 32,500 acres for Chicka- 
mauga Reservoir, and 34,200 acres 
(fifty-three square miles) for Norris 
Reservoir. That part of Gilbertsville 
Reservoir in Tennessee will probably 
be several times as large. Many 
small private lakes and the naviga- 
tion and reservoir pools between 
dams on rivers are included in the 
list. The only natural lakes in the 
state are on the flood plain of the 
Mississippi River, the largest being 
Reelfoot (14,500 acres), owned by 
the state, administered by the De- 
partment of Conservation, and of 
which citizens are justly proud. All 
other lakes, with the possible excep- 
tion of those formed in sinkholes by 
stopping of the drainage opening, 
are man made. In recent years per- 
haps fifty lakes have been built 
through TVA, WPA, PWA, and 
other agencies, with perhaps an aver- 
age size of twenty acres. 

Rivers are not only important for 
power and navigation but also for 
municipal and industrial use. Three 
of our largest cities, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, and Knoxville, get 
drinking water from rivers. The 
water by engineering skill has been 
made as pure and clear as spring 
water. Increased development of 
reservoirs will make this water clear- 
er and lower the cost of preparing 
it. 

Many industries use large amounts 
of water for manufacturing proc- 
esses and for cooling water. The 
rayon plant at Old Hickory uses 
more water than does Nashville. 
Steam electric plants require huge 


amounts of cooling water, it being 
estimated that 600 tons of water 
are used for every ton of coal burned. 

Underground water, or “ground 
water” as it is usually called, is 
abundant in most parts of Tennes- 
see except in the Central Basin. In 
West Tennessee it is particularly 
plentiful although some wells contain 
too much iron. This is easily and 
cheaply removed however. Memphis, 
Jackson and all other cities and towns 
in West Tennessee get city and in- 
dustrial supplies from wells. Studies 
by the state geologist show there are 
ample reserves for expansion in the 
future. These supplies are not in- 
exhaustible and better conservation 
should be practiced. Some wells 
which flow are allowed to flow con- 
tinuously, thereby wasting a valuable 
asset and lowering the pressure for 
other wells near by. Some wells have 
leaky casing, allowing leakage into 
nonproductive strata. Some wells 
which flowed forty years ago must 
now be pumped, the water standing 
twenty to thirty feet below the sur- 
face. If we do not wish to repeat the 
experience of northern states, it will 
soon be necessary to regulate the 
wastage to conserve this great natural 
asset for the future. 

In Eastern Tennessee, the geology 
is so irregular that ground waters 
vary greatly from place to place. 
There are many springs, which are 
ground waters come to the surface, 
and the area is, in general, well sup- 
plied with abundant water of good 
quality. Witness the rayon plants 
at Elizabethton which use immense 
quantities of water with very low 
mineral content from springs near by. 

In the Central Basin, ground 
waters are usually heavily mineral- 
ized at a depth of 200 feet and un- 
suitable for human use though many 
of them may be used for stock 
watering. There is some evidence 
from deep wells that there may be 
a good supply at considerable depth 
—say, 1,500 to 2,500 feet. This has 
not been adequately prospected and 
no certain information will be avail- 
able until a number of wells have 
been drilled to those depths. 

Taking it all in all, Tennessee is 
wonderfully blessed with abundant 
supplies of this common but essential 
resource of water for supporting 
plant and animal life, industrial use, 
power development, and navigation. 
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A Book of Children’s Literature, by 
Lillian Hollowell, State Teachers’ 
College, Murray, Kentucky. 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New 
York. $3.75. 

This recent anthology, designed as 
a college text for teachers in train- 
ing and as a reference volume for 
those interested in the subject, should 
receive widespread recognition and 
adoption. It is a beautiful volume, 
large but not bulky, with durable 
and attractive binding. 

The copious and well-selected ma- 
terial for a course in children’s litera- 
ture is so arranged that it may be 
studied by types or by themes. There 
are 942 pages, including a wealth of 
reading matter in every type of the 
best the field affords. A generous 
amount of modern as well as classic 
material has been included. There 
are over one hundred pages of mod- 
ern poetry so arranged by themes 
that it will be helpful to teachers in 
preparing units. 

The introductions preceding each 
type of literature not only define 
and show the historic development of 
the type but suggest principles for 
selection and evaluation. Each divi- 
sion is followed by teaching sugges- 
tions and thought-provoking exer- 
cises that provide for extensive read- 
ing and acquaintance with books for 
children. 

Librarians, as well as teachers, will 
welcome the comprehensive and up- 
to-date bibliographies and reading 
lists. The book provides the ma- 
terial for a handbook as well as for 
a text. 

The author and editor’s wide teach- 
ing experience and knowledge of 
literature are apparent to one who 
examines this book. It is more than 
an anthology and text: it fosters 
sound judgment and discriminating 
taste for selection and appreciation 
of literature for young readers. 
Every teacher in the grades should 
own the book; it is a store of de- 
lightful reading matter to be read by 
the children or by the teacher to the 
children. —Mrs. Maser W. Harp1n, 
Union University, Jackson, Tennes- 
see. 

Facts About Current English Usage, 


by Albert H. Marckwardt and 
Fred G. Walcott, a publication of 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 
University of Chattanooga 
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the National Council of Teachers 

of English. D. Appleton-Century 

Company. $0.90. 

In this study the authors check the 
findings made by Sterling A. Leonard 
and associates a few years ago con- 
cerning disputable English usages 
with current recognized authorities 
on English usage including the O-v- 
ford Dictionary and the second edi- 
tion of Webster's New International 
Dictionary. They show that the 
Leonard survey which was published 
by the National Council of Teachers 
of English under the title Current 
English Usage and which was severe- 
ly criticized by English purists was, 
in fact, far more conservative than 
actual usage, endorsed by recognized 
authority, has approved in practice. 

By way of illustration, “you’d bet- 
ter go slow (on a curve)” is objec- 
tionable to many, yet s/ow has been 
used as an adverb since 1500, and by 
such users as Shakespeare, Milton, 
Byron, and Thackeray. Similarly 
the Orford Dictionary indicates that 
“healthy climate” has had excellent 
company since 1552. “None of them 
are here,” “try and get it,” “I wish 
I was wonderful” are other expres- 
sions with equally good authority. 

Nearly all the expressions ranked 
as disputable in the Leonard inquiry 
are now, on good authority, recog- 
nized as having arisen in past centu- 
ries, twenty-four of them before 1500. 
“In other words,” say Marckwardt 
and Walcott, “the expressions about 
which the puristic objections center 
are not so much neologisms as they 
are old forms and usages of the 
language that are struggling to sur- 
vive. Finally, it is evident that this 
analysis should dispose once and fer 
all of the journalistic cry of heresy 
and radicalism so frequently raised 
against the Leonard report. A survey 
of fact rather than of opinion would, 
in all probability, have increased the 
number of established usages from 
a meager seventy-one to 177.” 

For the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with the original Leon- 
ard monograph, now out of print, 
the grammar section is included in 
the new usage study. Teachers will 


find the report and analysis of it, 
conveniently printed in one small 
volume, valuable not only for their 
teaching but for their own use of the 
mother tongue—P. L. P. (Con- 
densed from a statement from the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English. ) 


® 
N. E. A. and Equal Opportunity 


(Continued from page thirty) 


Contrary to general belief, unjusti- 
fiable discrimination does not operate 
only against women nor yet against 
married women; it may apply—in 
fact, it has applied—with dishearten- 
ing results to men as well. There- 
fore, it seems logical not to regard 
the subject as one for discussion by 
women alone but one which men and 
women should discuss together and 
settle harmoniously between them- 
selves without recourse to legislation 
or administrative action. Whatever 
affects one group of teachers will 
operate against the unity and dignity 
of the whole profession of teaching. 

By devoting themselves to long- 
time planning, to the development of 
codes of ethics, and to the practice of 
democratic principles, teachers will 
do far more toward eliminating dis- 
criminations and maintaining equality 
of opportunity than if they confine 
their efforts to legislative action 
alone. Developing confidence and 
faith in themselves and in each other 
and in assuming leadership in and 
out of the profession are vital steps 
in the professionalization of teaching. 
When teachers are prepared for ac- 
tivity in these two areas—when they 
have learned to work effectively with 
each other and with the public—they 
will find that many of their major 
problems will be easier of solution. 


a 
To the Memory of 


Instructor —“For what was Abraham 
Lincoln noted?” 

Student—“His memory.” 

Instructor—‘What makes you think he 
had such a good memory?” 

Student—“Well they erected a monu- 
ment to it.” 

® 


It Would 
Son—‘‘My teacher pulled something on 
me that made me mighty sore.” 
Mother—“What was that?” 
Son—“My ear.”—Washington Education 
Journal. 
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CP sabody College for Teachers 


March 20-June 
April 24-June 


Spring Quarter 
Second Term of Spring Quarter 
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* 


A student entering school the second term of the spring quar- 
ter, April 24, and remaining through the summer quarter can 
do a semester of work. 


* 


For College Bulletins or Information, Write 


THE SECRETARY 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 























Exercise is important to a child’s health 
and so are desks that prevent 


SCHOOLROOM SLoyc¥ 


Exercise such as the lad shown above is enjoying, is a vital part 
of a boy’s training. But such exercise occupies only a few moments 
of his day. He spends hours at his school desk. 

That is why it is so important that obsolete, ill-fitting desks be 
replaced by desks and seats designed to build good posture habits. 

The American Seating Company manufactures school seating with 
posture advantages—seating equipment that meets your needs exactly 
—at every cost level. Your inquiry will bring complete details. 


These offices are a source for reliable school supplies and equipment 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson Street, S. W. Atlanta, Georgia 
Nashville Office: 150 Third Avenue, North 





